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following resolution, submitted by Mr. Dové.as 
on the 16th instant: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or combina 
tions in any State or Territory with intent to invade, assail, 
or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu 
tions Or any Other State or Territory ot the Union. 

Mr. TOOMBS addressed the Senate for an hour 
and a half. (His speech will be published in the 
Appendix. } 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, the question 
that I asked the honorable Senator from Georgia 
was not at all for the purpose of interruption. It 
was for the honest purpose of having him refer 
the Senate to those acts of the Legislature of th 
State of Connecticut to which he had called, in 


general, the attention of the Senate, which he had 
claimed to be unconstitutional. I did so, I say, 
for an hone st purpose; because I have not been 


able myself to lay my hand upon the acts of the 
State to whis h he referred so gene rally. 1 under- 
stood him, however, to allude to the act of 1844, 
the act of 1848, and the act of 1854. He read no 
section at length, and I have neither of the sec- 
tions of either of those years before me; but, Mr. 
President, from my recollection of the legislation 
of my own State, I choose to re ply to thischarge, 
here and now. As tothe act of 1844, to which 
the Senator from Georgia first called the attention 
of the Senate, there is nothing in that aet which 
impinges or violates,in the slightest degree, any 
srovision of the Constitution of the United States. 
Phe act, it is true, makes any process issued by 
any magistrate of the State of Connecticut to 
arrest a fugitive slave void. It does that; and it 
may do that in conformity with the Constitution. 
Indeed, sir, taking the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, made in the year 1842, 
two years before the legislation of which the hon- 
orable Senator complains, all legislation pertain- 
ing to the restoration of fugitive slaves belongs, 
not to the States of this Confederacy, but to the 
Congress of the United States; and, therefore, 
any legislation by any State of this Confederacy 
upon that subject is beyond their proper jurisdic- 
tion. It belongs, in the judgment of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, to the Congress of the United 
States; and when the Congress of the United States 
legislates upon a subject which, by the Constitu- 
tion, belongs to it, all le is slation by any State on 
that subject is necessarily repealed, for the time 
being—made null and void by the legislation of 
Congress even without any repealing act of the 
State Legislature. 

Now, sir, all that is in that act of 1844, to which 
the honorable Senator called attention, is simply 
doing what, in effect, the Supreme Court of the 
United States did do when they decided that le- 


gislation upon that subject belonged to Congress | 


and not to the States. If there was any doubt as 
to the meaning of the Legislature of the State of 
Connecticut in passing that act, if the honorable 
Senator would have troubled himself to read the 
proviso, it would have put the matter beyond all 
possible doubt or contingency; it would have 
shown that the Legislature had no design to in- 
terfere at all with the right of citizens of the slave- 
holding States under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States to reclaim fugitive slaves from the State 
of Connecticut, because the proviso to that act 
contains, ine xpress terms, a saving of the right 
of all persons claiming an interest in the labor of 
fugitives from service, and saves the right of all 
officers ap rointed by the ¢ authority of the United 
States, either judicial or ministerial, to issue and 
toe xecute process to arrest fugitives from service 
within the State of Connecticut. It saves,I say, 
all these rights in ex cpress terms; the Senator 
from Georgia himself could not have made it more 


complete had he proposed to protect the rights of 


the citizens of the slaveholding States in the.full- 
est and amplest manner. ‘That is all there is in 


the act of 1844. 
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read a portion, but not the whole of cither section || gentleman imposed upon this legislavon of my 
of that act; that act does provide against brine- || State. He was pleased to say that this legisla- 
ing slaves within the State for certain purposes; | tion was mean, fraudulent. The honorablé Sen- 


it makes it penal for any person to bring or to im 


port, either over sea or by land, into the State of 
Connecticut, any Indian, negro, or mulatto slave, 
for the purpose of selling or disposing of, or of 


leaving within the State, any such slave 
the person so doing to a fort 
and that is all that there is to that 
to know if, with the honorabl 
of State rights, it is not competent to a State be 

longing to this Confederacy to make such a law, 
to provide that no slaves shall be brought within 
the limits of a State for the purpose of being sold 
or disposed of, or left within the State? Have not 
the States of this Confederacy a right to make a 
law of that description without violating the Con- 
stitution of the United States? I call attention to 
the fact that this act, of which the gentleman com- 
plains, does noteven prohibit a citizen of Georgia 


; subjecting 
ome $300; 
nd | bee 


Senator’s views 


W 


ture of 


ae; 


from coming into the State of Connecticut and 
bringing his slave with him and taking him back 
again. It does not even make that slave free if 
the master brings him within the State of Con- 
necticut, himself, voluntarily. It does no such 
thing as that. It provides, as my colleague sug- 
cests,expre sly to the contrary. It 1s in no sense 


all be- 
All that it 
said, 1s to prohibit the bring- 
ing of slaves, either to be left, in the 
State. Now, sir, I put it to any gentleman on the 
other side of the Chamber, whether that is 
within the constitutional prerogative of every State 
in this Union, and whether southern Stat slave- 
holding States, have not passed laws of a lik 
character. Itis no violation of any constitutional 
provision fora State to make a law of that kind 


obnoxious to the charge that it interfer 
tween the re ‘iene of master and slave. 
does, as I have before 


Sat 


sold or to he 


not 


Br other aet to which he referred was the act 
P1854. Lhave not the act before me, and the 
ort a man, if he had it, did not think proper to read 
it; but, sir, | am able to state from my own ree 
ollection, that inrespect to that act there 1s not, 


asl believe, 
Court of the 
upon it, 


a provision in it which the Supreme 
United States, if called to adjudicate 


would pronounce to be unconstitutional. 


There is nothing in thatact which, looked at with 
the utmost judicial scrutiny, can, as I believe, 
be tortured into a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. It does provide penalti and 
severe penalties, against claiming a freeman to be 


a slave: and I apprehend that is not wholly new 
or peculiar to the State of Connecticut. I appre- 
hend it is a crime in Georgia to undertake to 
enslave a freeman. I apprehend the gentleman 
wonhd not say that in any State the laws author- 
ized the enslaving of a freeman, or that a law 
which punished such an act was unconstitutional, 
The act of the State of Connecticut, of 1854, to 
which the gentleman alluded, provides penalties 
for endeavoring to enslave a freeman. Claiming 
a man to be willfully and maliciously, 
who is a freeman, is made penal. Seizing a fr 
manand endeavoring to tri unsport him without the 
State, falsely and malic oer. claiming him to be a 
slave, is mad penal by that < und L bee to know 
what ‘provision of the Geansinttion of the United 
States is violated by provisions like those ina 
State law? That isthe whole, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned. Ido not mean it is th: 
of the act, for there are five, six, or ven 
short sections in it; but the penalties provided are 
penalties for seizing freemen and falsely and ma- 
liciously claiming them to be slaves. In effectit 
is an act against kidnapping. ‘That is the act of 
which the gentleman complains, and that is the 
whole of the act; and if that is 
it is unconstitutional to protect freemen. 
These, sir, are the acts, and all the acts, 
so far as I could understand the honorable S 
from Georgia, he made reference to as ‘viel 
been passed on this subject by the State of Con- 
necticut, which were obnoxious to him. Now, I 
submit to honorable Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber, whether acts of this sort are fairly sub- 


a slave 


whol 


some 


stitutional 


ial, 


uncon 


which, 
nator 


As to the act of 1848, the honorable Senator |! ject to the censure and the opprobrium which the 


36 


ator has been a member of this body and of the 
other House of Congress much longer than I have 
had the honor of t here; the rights and priv- 
ileves ofa memberare nodoubt muchbetter known 
to him than to me; and it may be among the priv- 
lege s of amember of this body thus to stieme suas 
the legislation of one of the confederate States of 
this Union. It may, sir, I say, be one of th: priv- 
a member of this body. If it be , it wil! 
long time before I shall exercise the privilege ; 
I would say nothing, certainly, to the 

from Georgia, either in regard to himself 
Stat not be proper, deco- 
eous, | must be permitted to say 

as the legislation ate State of Con- 
necticut is concerned, I am quite willing that it 
should be compared with the legislation of the 
State of Georgia. Lam quite willing that the State 
of Connecticut, as a State, should be compared 
with the State of Georg@ia; and, sir, if Georgia be 
the proudest and fairest State of this Confederacy, 
I shrink not from the comparison of the State of 
Connecticut with her then. In all that constitutes 
a State, in all that makes a State great, noble, 
glorious, | point to the State of Connecticut as 
shrinking not at all from comparison with the 
State of Georgia, or with the proudest of her sis 


a Se 


tlewes of 
bye a 
and whi 
Ne) tor 


or his . Which would 
> and 


rous 


that, so far 


eourt 


ters. Her character belongs to the history of the 
country. ‘The fame, oy reputation of the State 
of Connecticut, is not, | appre shend, to be injured 


by any attacks 


of this kind, especially when the 
chars 


s made and the foundation on which they rest 
will not bear examination for a moment. I repeat, 
I mean no disrespect to the State of Georgia. It 
was the land of Oglethorpe, Mr. President. 1 only 


ay Connecticut shrinks not from any compart- 


son, and she feels not at all as though her name 
would be soiled because the honorable Senator 
thinks best to use the epithet he has chosen in 
regard to her legislation. 

Mr. MALLORY. Before the Senator from 
Connecticut sits down, let me ask him—l pre 
sume he will answer frankly—whether he him- 
self is in favor of carrying out, in good faith, that 


constitutional prov ision which provides for the re- 
turn of fugitives from labor? 

Mr. FOSTER. Lam perfectly free to answer 
the honorable Senator from Florida; and I say to 
him, with the utmost frankness, that I believe in 
carrying out every provision of the Constitution 
of the United States as its makers intended that it 
should be carried out. Ll would meke not one ex- 
ception. The gentleman may state the most ob 
noxious clause or the most attractive and I 
will say to him, in entire frankness, I believe in 
carrying out each and all. 

Mr. MALLORY. The 
ticut doubtless intends to be frank and candid, but 
he has not answered the question. 


Mr. FOSTER. Then, 


one; 


Senator from Connec- 


the gentleman will allow 


me to say that I did not understand it 

Mr. MALLORY . The Senator does not in- 
tend to be evasive, I know. 

Mr. FOSTER. I certainly do not 


Mr. MALLORY. 
furitive from 
that State, to their owners? 


Is he in favor of returning 
Georgia, when claimed by 


slaves 


Mr. FOSTER. According to the provisions of 
the Constitution, lam. I trust that is sufficiently 
frank. If the gentleman desires it, I will be more 

specific if | can find any words in the English 


language to make myse ‘If so. 

Mr. MALLORY. The Senator from Connec- 
ticut is a good, sound lawyer; he knows that the 
fugitive slave law has been pronounced constitu- 
tional by every court which has had jurisdic tion 
of it. Now, I ask him if he is in favor of carry- 
ing out that law so declared by the courts to be 
constitutional ? ’ 

Mr. FOSTER. I am in favor of carrying '* 

| out just so far as it is constitutional, to the utmost 
extent of its constitutionality 

Mr.MALLORY. Thatisthe Senator’s “frank 


answer.’ Itis precisely the answer I expected 
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Mr. FOSTER. lam glad the Senator expected | 


a frank one. 

Mr. LiALE. I desire to ask the honorable 
Senator from Florida whether the reply of the hon- 
orable Senator from Connecticut does aot carry 
out this provision of the Constitution as far as 
the Senator from Florida wants it carried out? 

Mr. MALLORY. I do not understand the 
purport of the question. My object in making 
the intjuury I did of the Senator from Connecticut 
I will state: I presume he is opposed to rendering 
up fugitive slaves; and I presume that he thinks 
the fugitive slave law is unconstitutional, and is 
opposed to it; and I presume he knows that his 
State has taken no st ps to obs y the Constitution 
in that respect. I thought I would get a frank 


answer from him; and as he spoke of the State of 


Georgia, I asked him whether she could or could 
not recover a fugitive slave from the State of Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. HALE. 

Mr. FOSTER. Allow m 

Mr. HALE. Ne—not now. This matter 
about the fugitive slave law opens a new chapter. 
‘The honorable Senator from Florida asks whether 
the State of Connecticut has taken any measures 
to carry out the fugitive slave law? I ask him if 
Florida has? 

Mr. MALLORY. Idid not ask the question. 
I say he knows Connecticut has not done so. 

Mr. HALE. 
has not? [Laughter.| 

Mr. FOSTER. I understood the honorable 
Senator from Florida to say that he supposed the 
State of Connecticut was opposed to carrying out 
that provision of the Constitution, and weuld 
oppose it. f would ask, with entire frankness, 
as he asks me, whether he can give any evidence, 
or knows of any fact, which goes to show that 
the State of Connecticut has ever shown such 
a disposition at any time. If so, when and 
where? 

Mr. MALLORY. Why, sir, I understood 
from the facts read by the Senator from Georgia 
this morning, and [am more convinced of it now 
than ever, that the State of Connecticut has passed 
a law which is violative of the Constitution. The 
honorable Senator from Connecticut knows the 
law. He has practiced under it, perhaps, ever 
since he has been at the bar, and he could have 
produced it and read it there if he chose. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
I could not. 

Mr. MALLORY. He has given his own con- 
struction of a law of his own State, when I have 
not the slightest doubt that he is not only opposed 
to the spirit of the Constitution in that respect, 
but would use his own individual exertions to 
prevent the return of a fugitive slave from the 
Siate of Connecticut to the State of Georgia. 1 
have no doubt all his party in that State would 
do the same thing. But,sir,1 do not wish to in- 


Mr. President—— 





terpolate into the gentleman’s argument or speech 


a matter of this kind, 

Mr. FOSTER. I was making no speech. 

Mr. MALLORY. Itis not thus always that 
the State of Connecticut has acted. The honor- 
able Senator ought to recollect that in the consti- 
tutional convention, the language of one of his 
greatest men—not SHERMAN of the present day, 
but Roger Sherman of that day—was, that he 
was in favor of allowing the States to import 


I beg the gentleman’s pardon; 


Do you not know that Florida 


whatever they pleased rather than part with them; | 
and the language of his peer, also from the State | 


of Connecticut, Oliver Ellsworth, one of the great- 


est men New England ever produced, was, that | 


he also was in favor of allowing the States to im- 
port slaves directly, as long as they pleased; that 
the morality of the question was with the States 
concerned, not with others. The Senator ought 


to know, aiso, that in his own State, down as | 


late, | think, as 1832, slaves were there regarded 
as chattels by the decisions of his own courts. 
They were spoken of as chattels, and decided so 
in the judicial decrees; but since the rise of the 
Republican party in that State, I repeat again, I 
should regard it as utterly futile aid impossible, 
as long as the Republicans have the power in 
that State, to return a fugitive slave from Con- 
necticut to the State of Georgia. 
Senator from Connecticut, as a lawycr, knows 
that every clause of the fugitive slave law has 
been adjudicated and unanimously pronounced 
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| of any declaration, representation, or pretense, that any | 


whether, under that law, as adjudicated by the 
highest tribunal that could be brought to bear on 


1 
| 


it, he would be in favor of rendering a fugitive | 


slave back, and he gives me an answer from which 
nobody can know anything; he does not say 
yes or no: whether he would or not; but he gives 
along and evasive answer. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is pleased to 
refer to the past history of my State. I am glad 
if he is familiar with it. He has referred to two 


names held in reverence in Connecticut and in | 
the country—Oliver Ellsworth avd Roger Sher- | 


man. 


citizens of Connecticut. Perhaps 1e two men 


Those men I am very proud to claim as | 


rendered more valuable service in organizing and | 


establishing our Government and its Constitution. 
The spirit of those men, | believe, sll vtemains in 
the State of Connecticut. Whatthey, the fathers, 


established, we, their sons, will uphold and defend. | 


If the gentleman could po to an act, or toacase | 


where any law of the United States, even touch- 
ing this question of the rendition of fugitive slaves, 
had been resisted for one moment, it would be far 
more convincing than any doubts which the gen- 
tleman expresses as to the fidelity of the State of 
Connecticut to the provisions of the Constitution. 
l ask the gentleman to point to a case where legal 
process from the United States has ever been ob- 
structed in the State of Connecticut in regard to 
this subject. 


I know it is perfectly easy for gen- | 


tlemen to say they suppose it would be obstructed, | 


and that the State would not abide by the law; 
that may be said of any State, or of any commu- 
nity; but until some evidence is shown that a com- 
munity is disposed to shrink from the perform- 


ance of its duty, and to violate the provisions of | 


the Constitution, | deem any remarks of this sort 
quite gratuitous, at least. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I willask the Senator from 


Connecticut, as he has asked for the evidence, if 


he will permit me to read that law of his State to | 


which reference has been made? I have i: before 
me. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
wishes to read any lawof my State, | am perfectly. 
willing to hear it. The gentleman, however, will 


| pardon me for saying one word further before I 


yield to him for that purpose. The honorable 
Senator from Floridaasked me a question, to which 
he said he expected a frank answer; but he Is not 


apparently satisfied with my answer, although I | 


assured him, and I assured the Senate, that I meant 
to answer frankly. I suggested to the gentleman 


| that if he would point out wherein I had not done || 
I still repeat the || 
| offer. Now, if the Senator from Louisiana wishes 
I have | 


so, | would endeavor to do so. 


to read the law, I will hear it, certainly. 
not been able to get it myself, 


Certainly, if the gentleman | 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I sent down to the Library | 


fur this act of the State of Coniecticut, having 
my curiosity excited by the language in which it 
had been denounced by the Senator from Georgia. 
Itis notalong law. It speaks for itself. 


It is | 


entitled **An act for the defense of liberty in this | 


State,’’ and on its face professes to be pointed at || 


the crime of kidnapping free persons. The true 

: ! es ; 
meaning is evident from the provisions. The first 
section 1S: 

“ Every person who shall falsely and maliciously declare, 
represent, or pretend, that any free person entitled to free- 
dom is a slave, or Owes service or labor to any person or 
persons, with intent to procure, or to aid or assist in pro- 
curing, the forcible removal of such free person from this 


State as a slave, shall pay a fine of $5,000, and be impris- | 


oned five years in the Connecticut State prison.”’ 


The second section provides for the evidence | 
that is to be received; and there is another subse- | 


quent section that does the same: 


“Sec.2. Inall cases arising under this act, the truth 
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owes or did owe service merely as such an apprentice for 
such fixed term, shall be deemed prohibited by this act; and 
no such declaration, pretense, or representation, that any 
person is or was such an apprentice for such fixed term, or 
owes or did owe service merely as such an apprentice for 
such fixed term, shall be liable to any penalty under this 
act.”? 

So that, if a party claims his fugitive slave in 
the State of Connecticut, he cannot prove his title 
by any deposition, nor in any other way than by 
two credible witnesses, that shall appear before 
the committing magistrate; and if he shall fail to 
establish the fact of the slavery of the person so 
claimed, and shall fail to succeed in recovering his 
slave, he shall pay a fine of $5,000 and be impris- 
oned five years in the Connecticut State prison. 

Mr. FOSTER. Ifthe honorable gentleman will 
allow me, I will state to him that he is entirely 
mistaken. Thatisnottheact. If he,asa lawyer, 
will look at the section again, he will see that no 
such penalties are imposed on a man who under- 
takes to prove that his slave is a fugitive slave. 
It is not said that he cannot prove it except by oral 
testimony, cannot prove it by deposition, &c. 
That section has nothing to do with that at all. 
It is when a man is prosecuted under this act for 
violating its provisions, and it is then for his bene- 
fit that he should have the witnesses face to face 
to him in court. That is the provision in regard 
to depositions, not in regard to a man claiming a 
fugitive slave at all. 

Mr. TOOMBS. My friend from Louisiana will 
allow me to say, that [ read the act carefully be- 
fore I designated it as I did when I was up, and 
every word I will indorse, and I will submit it to 
the judgment of candid men everywhere who tell 
the truth. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will read again to the 
Senate the provisions of these sections, one after 
the other. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is only the last section to 
which called I attention,on which the Senator was 
commenting. When he read without comment, 
I was willing for it to stand. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The last section is the one 


| in regard to apprentices, excluding them, and 


thereby pointing clearly to slaves. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is not the one to which 
[ alluded. I understood the Senator to say that 
when a man claimed a fugitive slave under this 
law, depositions would not be received in evidence 
to prove his claim, and that if he did not prove it 


| in another mode, the fact of his having attempted 


to prove it, subjected him to a fine of $5,000 and 
imprisonment for five years. I say there is no 
such provision in the act. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The gentleman will permit 
me to tell him that the provision is a great deal 
worse 

Mr. FOSTER. 
that. 

Mr.BENJAMIN. It isagreat deal worse, ac- 
cording to his interpretation, for this reason: if, as 
he says, this section of the act is only intended to 
apply to cases of criminal prosecution against a 
master who makesan unfortunate attempt to arrest 


All I say now is, that it is not 


| a fugitive slave, then this law provides that, in the 


person being or having been in this State is or was aslave, | 


or owes or did owe service or labor to any other person or 


| persons, shall not be deemed proved except by the testi- 


mony of at least two credible witnesses testifying to facts 


directly tending to establish the trath of such declaration, | 
pretense, or representation, or by legal evidence equivalent | 


thereto.”’ 


The fourth section is: 
“Upon the trial of any prosecution arising under this 


| act, no deposition shall be admitted as evidence of the truth 


i 


Now, sir, the || 


of any statement in such deposition contained.” 


And then, in order to show clearly that the act 
was pointed at fugitive slaves, the seventh section 


|| declares: 


“No declaration, pretense, or representation, that any 


constitutional; and I asked him the question, || person is or was an apprentice for a fixed term of years, or 


| 
| 


prosecution of that master, he shall not have the 
power of proving his bona fides in the claim by 
presenting depositions from his own State, show- 
ing that he was really the owner of the slave, and 
that his claim is in good faith. It makes it neces- 
sary for him, then, to bring from home witnesses 


| to prove his good faith, on failure to do which he 


is treated by the comity of the State of Connecti- 


| cut, for the exercise of a constitutional right, to 
| a penalty of $5,000 and five years’ imprisonment 


in her State prison. The third section of this 
act is: 

“Every person who shall wrongfully and maliciously 
seize, or procure to be seized, any free person entitled to 
freedom. with intent to have such free person held in sla- 
very, shall pay a fine of $5,000 and be imprisoned five years 
in the Connecticut State prison.” 

Now, first, when the owner has sought his slave, 
and offers that evidence which under the act of 
Congress he has a right to offer for the purpose 
of reclaiming him as a fugitive slave, the State of 
Connecticut provides that no evidence shall be 
received except the testimony of two credible wit- 
nesses to be produced before the committing magis- 
trate. When he is afterwards prosecuted under 
this law for making a false claim, he is not allowed 
to prove by depositions that the slave belonged to 
him, and really did escape from hishome. Every 


possible enactment that the ingenuity of the most 
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the purpose of entrapping the claimant for a fugi- 
tive slave into circumstances under which it will 
be almost impossible for him toe scape condemna- 
tion under this State law to a fine of $5,000, and im- 
pr isonment in the State prison for fiv e years. That 
is the way that I read this law; and I presume that 
those who advocated it in the State Legislature 
must have avowed such to have been its purposes 

Why was it passed? If fugitives had been ren- 
dered up in Connecticut on all occasions when 
re quire ‘d, why the necessity of passing this law? 
If fugitives ; had not been rendered up, as the gen- 
tleman says, where, then, was the exigency for 
this law? If fugitives had been rendered up be- 


fore, they were rendered up under the Constitu- | 


tion and laws of the Federal Government, and 
this law was not necessary to he ‘Ip the master. 


Can the Senator point to any case in the State of 


Connecticut in which a freeman was entrapped, 
carried away, and sold as a slave? Can he tell 
us what the public exigency was, that required 
this legislation? Can he account for it in any 
other way than as a concession to that fell spirit 


of fanaticism which has been characterized by the | 


Senator from Georgia, in language so severe and 
at the same time so well deserved ? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, I am very mucl: 
obliged to the Senator from Louisiana for pro- 
curing the act; because when the act itself is 
before the Senate, the construction will be made 
by each Senator for himself; and one word before 
I read it, in regard to the construction of the hon- 


orable Senator in respect to this act generally. I | 


understand him to hold that the meaning of this 
act is, that when any southern man, whose 
slave has escaped into the State of Connecticut, 
comes 
claim hin, this act is intende d to impose fine and 
imprisonme nt on him for making a claim for his 
fugitive within the State, provided he shall not 
succeed in making out satisfactorily that he was 
his slave; and that these penalties are intended, 
under such circumstances, to be visited upon the 
master and owner of a slave. 

Now, Mr. President, I have never known that 
any man from the southern States falsely and 
maliciously came within the State of Connecticut 
and clamed any black man to be his slave. I 
should not assume that any man living in any one 
of the slaveholding States would do that thing. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him one question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. Is there any law in Connecticut 
thatimposésa similar pe *nalty onany man whosues 
for land and fails to suc aaa getting judgment; 
or is there any law imposing a similar penalty in 
any case where an alleged fugitive from justice 
turns out not to be a fugitive from justice? 

Mr. FOSTER. If the honorable Senator will 


is 


read this law, he will see that this law applies to | 


no case where a man attempts to secure a fugitive 
slave and fails in doing so. 

Mr. GREEN. Iask an answer to the question 
I propounded. 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam not aware of any such. 
We have as many laws in regard to land as in 
regard to negroes. This is no such law as the 
gentleman seems to suppose. If he will take the 
trouble to read it at any time, I think he will see 
itis not. This law imposes penalties on a man 
who falsely and maliciously claims a freeman to 


be a slave, who lays lands upon, who seizes a | 


freeman, malic iously and falsely claiming that that 
freeman is aslave. Of course, where he does it 
falsely and malicicusly, it excludes the idea of any 
good faith on the part of a master pursuing his 
slave. No such idea can be in the mind of a man 
who reads this act, and who reads it in reference 
to its letterand spirit. The gentlemen assume that 
it is aimed at a man who claims a fugitive slave, 
and fails in making out his, title. I say nothing 
can be a greater pery ersion of the act. I appre- 
hend there are laws in each of the gentlemen’s 
States who have questioned me on this subject 
against kidnapping, against sellinga man as asiave 
who was free. Lapprehend such laws exist in 
Missouri and in Louisiana; and it would be, in 
my apprehension, just as fair for me to say to the 
gentlemen that, under these circumstances, it is 
meant*to impose penalties on men who hold slaves 
merely because they mistook a man who was free 
for their slave, and therefore sold him. Of course, 


s there and reclaims him, or attempts to re- | 


a eee 
practiced advocate could devise, is here united for || under bok circumstances, the man w ould not 7 


guilty of kidnapping, because the essence of the 
crime is in the intention. Where a man commits 
the act willfully, knowingly, and falsely—mali- 
ciously deprives a man of his freedom—that is a 
crime, and that is the crime which this law pun- 


| ishes; and I put it to either of those Senators, if 


|| fore to make 


a man willfully, falsely, maliciously endeavors to 
reduce a freeman into a state of bondage, does he 
not deserve the penalties imposed by this act? | 
would appeal to the honorable Senator from Lou- 


islana with great confidence, knowing his love of 


justice and fairness, whether this penalty is one 
jot too severe for such a crime? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not contend that it is; 
but I do contend that the spirit of that law is 
simply this: First, any man who kidnaps a free- 
man under pretense that he is a slave, shall be 
punished in the way the gentleman states; sec- 
ond, no man who owns a slave shall have the 
means of proving that he isa slave. Therefore, 
whenever a slave 
he was free, and the mere fact of claiming a free- 
man subjects a man to the penalty of the law. 
The law really intends to cut off the evidence 
which he must have to prove slavery, and there- 
him guilty of the crime created by 


the statute itself—of attempting to kidnap a free- 
man. 

Mr. FOSTER. The honorable Senator is en- 
tirely mistaken. I was not mistaken in supposing 
that he judged this penalty to be none too severe 
for the act which it pur nishes. He agrees with 
me, that the punishment is in no way too severe. 
Now, he says it 1s intended to prevent a man 
claiming a slave from reclaiming him, by making 
it dificult to prove. There is not a word in this 
law that touches the question either of the char- 
acter or the measure of the evidenee which aman 
attempting to reclaim a fugitive slave shall present 
in order to obtain a restoration of his slave. That 
is left wholly to the Congress of the United States, 
who provide officers to execute this provision of 
the Constitution, and provide in regard to all the 
details of the proceeding, the State having nothing 
to do with it; and under the Con by the 
decision of the eme Court, of 
Prige vs. Pennsylvania, from 
legislating on the subj. ct. 

Now, Mr. President, as the law is here, 
briefly call attention to the only two 


stitution, 
mn 
excluded 


Supr the ease 


bemnys 


I will 


sections 


| which impose penalties on this subject, thus veri- 


fying what | said from recollection. The first 
section, as the honorable Senator read, is: 

‘* Every person who shall falsely and maliciously declare, 
represent, Or pretend that any free person entitled to free 
dom is a slave or OWes service or labor to any person or 


| persons with intent to procure or to aid or assist in procul 


| ing the forcible removal of such free person from thi 
| as a slave 


| any free person entitled to freedom is a slave.’ 


| into bondage. 


| residue of the law is in regard to 


$ state 
, Shall pay a fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned five 
years in the Connecticut State prison.’ 

That punishment is, in the words of the act, 
only to be impost dona person ** who shall fals ly 
and maliciously declare, represent, or pretend that 
ne 
think with the honorable Senator that no man 
who loves justice and liberty at the same time 

can say that that is any too severe for that crime 
Now, sir, the other section where a penalty is im- 
pose di is this: 

‘* Every person who shall wrongfully and maliciously 
seize or procure to be seized any free person entitled to 
freedom, with intent to have such free person held in sla- 
very, shall pay a fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned five years 
in the Connecticut State prison.”’ 


That is, where a person wrongfully and ma- 


liciously seizes or procures to be seize ‘da free per- 
son entitled to freedom, with intent to have such 
free person held in slavery, simply again reduc- 
ing wrongfully and maliciously a free person 
Our State would be derelict to its 
duty if it should not punish such offenses. The 
evidence which 
shall be admissible on the trial of an individual 
who shall be prosecuted under the act, and thé 
gentlemen take exception to the provision that 


| de positions are excluded from being heard as 


testimony. 


Mr. President, it is in almost all our States a 


| uniform rule in criminal cases, that depositions 


; are 


not evidence. That the accused shall be 
brought face to face with the witnesses against 
him, is a privilege dear to the heart of every man 
who loves justice and who loves liberty. It is 
| for the protection of the accused that he shall not 


is claimed it will be shown that | 
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— his rights or his liberty sworn away in de- 

positions by witnesses whom he never saw, and 
of whom he never heard till he hears their depo- 
sitions read in court. He shall, under this act, 
be confronted with his accuser, with the witness 
who swears in the cause. He shall be entitled to 
look each witness in the face. Thatisa provision 
whichevery man—c« rtainly every innocent man— 
who is prosecuted for an offense, [ trust would 
always delight to have in the law ‘whe re he may 
be prosecuted. That is all there is to that, and 
itis a provision in its general bearing for the pro- 
tection of the party prosecuted. It is not any 
rule as re spects the evidence which a man claim- 
ing a fugitive shall furnish in order that the fugi- 
tive may be delivered to him. 
of Congre ‘SS, 








If, under the laws 
such evidence is admissible on the 
trial before the commissioner or judge appointed 
by the United States, where the master claims 
the restoration of his fugitive, it will be admitted; 
this act does not interfere with it, shes S$ not touch 


it. Itis for the United States to create the tribu- 
nal before which a man claiming a nahin from 
labor shall go, endow the officer with the proper 


authority, appoint the 


proper officers to adminis- 
ter and « 


‘xecute the law, and this act of the State 
of Connecticut does not propose to meddle with 
these provisions in any, the slightest, degree 
Gentlemen may persist in asserting that this law 
is unconstitutional and is fraudulent and does 
not mean whatitsays. Such aspersions as these 
cannot be answered. They can always be made, 
and it is never more difficult to answer them than 
when they are perfectly groundless If there be 
anything in this act which is aeauaiennae 
the honorable Senator from Louisiana, great as his 
acuteness Is, has, it seems to me, entirely failed to 
point it out. 

It was my object, Mr. President, to vindicate 
my State from what seemed to me to be unmerited 
aspersions. ‘That being done, | have 
add. 

Mr. BROWN. It is nearly four o’clock—— 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me 
ask for a short executive session? 

Mr. BROWN. I am not going to move an ad- 
journment, but to make another motion. I move 
to postpone the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion before the Senate, with the view of taking up 
the resolution offered by me a few mornings ago. 

Mr. CLAY. Pardon me a moment. [| think 
someth ing was said on the other side which de 
serves an answer just here, and I shall not occupy 
two minut 8. The Se nator from New Hi: umpshire 


nothing to 


to 


asked the Senator from Florida a question to 
which he nailie no response. He asked him 
whether there was not a fugitive slave act in 


Florida, requiring the rendition of fugitive slaves. 
Mr. MALLORY. My friend will excuse me 
fora moment. I did not dream that the Senator 
from New Hampshire wanted a serious answer 
to that question. He knows very we - that every 
slaveholding State in the country has laws for the 
rendition of fugitive slaves as the y have for the 
surrender of every other description of property. 
There is no dearth of law in my State, or in any 
southern State that I know of, on that ‘subj ct. I 
may answer, too, that there is no law wanting in 
Florida for the compli ince of that State and her 
citizens with every requisition of the Constitu- 
tion, not only on this, but every other subj et, 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Florida haa 
relieved me from the necessity of saying any- 
thing. 

Mr. BROWN. I now move to postpone the 
further consideration of this resolution, with a 
view of taking up the resolution offered by me the 
other morning. This resolution has been antici- 
vated by the introduction of a bill which is now 
xefore the proper committee; and I take it for 
granted, therefore, that the subject of the resolu- 
tion is disposed of; and, hence, it may as well be 
laid aside, and we may take up my resolution, on 
which I do not intend, now or to-morrow, to ad- 
dress the Senate; but the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wirson} is desirous of addressing 
the Senate to-morrow, and can just as well do it 
on the resolution I propose to take up as on any 
other. 

Mr. WILSON. I would as soon speak on the 
resolution of the Senator from Mississip )pi as On 
any other, and perhaps would prefer to speak 
on it. 


Mr. 


BROWN. Then I move to postpone the 
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{ not m y oceupy the floor 


EXECI [VI STON 
On motion of Mr. MASON, t s pro- 
( ded to i ) ion bya 
nd rsom cect ion tf 
door i ad, d lhourned 
HOt Ol REPRI TATIVES. 
"Tuespay, January 24, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayei 
by Rev. J. L. Evwiior1 
The Journal! fy rdayvw id and iwproved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
Th CLERK ted tl qi mn tob upon the 
point of order 1 ed by th tleman from lowa 


iMr. Curtis) on Thursday last, on which the 
rentlieman from Ohio |[Mr. Corwin] was entitled 
to the {loony 


Mr. McCLERNAND. With 


permission 


of the rentioman from Ohj \ 

explanat 1} cl te m which is only 
wortl f noti | \ invol Lp ynal 
reflection upon myself. A few days aro—on last 
Wednesday, If believe having the floor for a few 
minutes betore tl djour tof the House, by 
th ourtesy of my friend from Arkansas, {[Mr. 
HinpMAN,] for t yuryprye f makine a brief 
explanation, to defi my pe ion upon certain 
political questions, and for the purp of reading 
certain of a ! if resolutions adopted by th 


[linois Democracy in convention assembled, | 
proceeded, sir, to make the remarks which ar 


reported in the pay he Glol newspaper— 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follow 

“Mr. MeCLernanp. With the permission of my friend 
trom Arkansas, t will make a few remark 

‘*Mr. HinpmMan. I ld to the geatheman from Hling 
for the purpose he has mentioned. | yield temporarily. 


‘Mir. MeCLerRNanpb lam aware that it cannot concern 
this House or the country but very little, ifany, what may 
be my opinion upon the question of slavery in the Territo 
ries under the Constitution: yet, as Lam included in the 
call made by the gentleman trom New York [Mr. Carter] 


to answer upon this question, | will brietly do so; not that 
I recognize his right to mal uch a call, or that [ sympa 
thize in the spirit of hostility to the Democratic party in 
which itwas made. lansw uply because | choose 


to do sv 
‘I am aware, sir, that there a ome differences ot 
opinion between Democrats, particularly between north 


ern and southern Democrats, upon this question. But these 


differences are rather abstract than practical, and should 
not be allowed at this time to divide and distract the ener 
gies of the Democratic party. They should not be allowed 


to divide us in the face of an eager and embattled foe, whose 
battering rams are now playing with ruinous effect upon the 
temple of our liberti upon the Constitution itself. These 
differences, whatever they may be, should be seutled within 
and by the Democratic party, and that, too, in a spirit ot 
forbearance and conciliation. And I wish to inculcate this 
truth, this high and imperious duty, with the tullest force, 
upon all Democrats. 

** Slavery, as a subject of agitation in Congress, has been 
productive of infinite mischief and no good. Both the free 
States and the slave States have been injured by it; nor has 
slavery, in any instance, been either extended or restrained 
by congressional legislation. [ speak in respect to slavery 
in the ‘Territories. A higher law than any to be passed by 


Congress must and will control this question—the law of 


geography, climate, and soil; the law of self-interest, which 
underlies and controls every community. I might cite the 
history of the country in support of this assertion; but I 
will not stop to do so now 

“In respect to slavery in the States and Territories, I 
stand upon the principle of non-interference by Congress 


upon the subject. I stand upon the same principle, in that 
connection, aflirmed by the national Democracy in conven- 
thon assembled at Cincinnati in 1856 And while I would 
not have Congress to legislate slavery into any State or Ter- 
ritory, nor to exclude it therefrom, | would, in the language 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act, * lCave the people thereot pet 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutu 

in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of t 

United States.’ And when I say this, I includ Very 

an institution coming Ww in the meaning of domestic in 


slututions. 





‘ » while t is my position, I admit that the power 
of a Territorial Legislature to prohibit siavery within the 
limits of the Tet ) i dicial question to be decided 
by th u ‘ it. and it a political question to b 
decided by any p | y platiorm And f will add that 
if, when 1 ‘ t i properly befor the Supreme 
Court. a t t unal should decide against the power, [, 
ior one. \ i aecquir t deci rand obey it. But it, 
on the oth und. the on should be in tavor of the 
power, Ish Democrats dit ig from me on 
t 1 ! i ce in obey such 
deci ‘eo5° * was answered by several mem 
j t 1) { 

l'o show, Mr. Clerk, that the opinion I have expressed 
u i this qu jon ace ls witht entiments oi the Ibi 

Demo I read the Hlowing resolutions, which 
we idopted by the Den ratic State convention, held on 
t it Springti 

hat ali questions | ting to African slavery in 
t I i b ! ished trom the Hall 
( 1 

», That the people of the Territories respectively shall 
be left perteetly tree to make just such laws and regulations 
in respect to slavery, and all other matters of local concern, 
us the may determine tor themesely . Subject lo no other 
henitations or restrict in those imposed by the Con 





stitution of the Uniter 


‘That whenever Congress, or the Legislature of any 


Stat r ‘Territory, shall make any enactment, or do any 
act which attempts to divest, tnipair,or prejudice any right 
which the owner of slaves o ny other species of property 
may have or claim inany Territory, or elsewhere, by virtuc 
ot the Constitution or otherwise, and the party aggrieved 
hall bring his case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Democracy of Illinois, as in duty bound by their 
oblieations of fidelity to the Constitution, willcheerfully and 
faithtully respect and abid vy the decision, and use all 


lawtul means to aid in giving it full effect according to its 


true bntent and meanin 


‘These resolutions affirm the doctrine held by the [Mi 
nois Democracy upon the mooted questions to which they 
relate ! stand upon them and by them : 

*Mr. PFarnswortru. Will my colleague allow the rest 


of the re lutions to be read 


‘Mr. MeChernanp. Certainly. My colleague can have 


he choo to do 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Lt will be observed by 

t ta brief colloquy b twech my col- 
league and myself concludes the remarks which 
have been re ar My colleague recurring to the 


ame subject the next day, but one, and alleging 
that an error existed in the re ! rtof that colloquy, 


procet de d to correct 


t, Stating that I did not say 
‘my colleague can have them (the resolutions) 
read if he chooses to do so;’’ but that I did say 
‘my colleatue can have them read when he can 
that 


r( Lt floor for purpose 
I pur} ° 


After this recurrence to this subject, and a fur- 
her bricf colloquy between my colleague and 


myself the House adjourned over until Monday 
: 


Yesterday I sought the floor to make the explana- 


tion [ propose to make now; but as I saw my col- 
li wue Was not in hi ;seat, | de Sist d. l therefore 
proceed now. I wish tostate now what I said be- 


fore in substance in reference to this alleged differ- 
ence—that is an unsubstantial difference. And 
I say further, without tending any disrespect to 
; a frivolous difference, and 
a quibble upon mer Ba ast “which he complains. 
But my colleague not enly msisted upon that 
error; but, according to the report of his remarks, 
he went further and said, in the same paragraph 
from which | have quoted, w hat I shall now read: 


1 
my colicarue, that it 


Afterwards, before he [meaning me] had concluded, 1 
rose again and called the attention of the Tlouse and the 
gentleman to the fact that a portion of the resolutions 
adopted by that convention had not been read, but were 
suppressed.”” 

But, in order to state the case fully, I will read 
what I have just read, with its connections: 

“Mr. Farnswortnu. Mr. Clerk, that report of the col 
loquy that took place is not correet. TI requested that the 


balance of the resolutions should be read. The reply of 


my colleague was that I could have them read when I could 
get the floor for that purpose. Afterwards, before he had 
concluded, T rose again and x > i the attention of the 
House and the gentleman to the fact that a portion of the 
resolutions adopte od by that convention had not been read, 
but were suppressed. 

‘* Now, sir, [ wish to have read those resolutions that 
were adopted by that convention, and which were omitted 
by my colleague. 

*Mr. Loegan. Read them all. 

“Mr. Farnswortu. Mr. Clerk, read the two resolu- 
tions I have marked. 

.“ Mr. McCiernanp. I hope the gentleman will have the 
whole series read, as he seems to be very anxious to have 
them before the country. I approve them. 

‘Mr. Farnswortn. I ack the Clerk to read the two 
resolutions wh ic h I have indicated, and which were skipped 
by ny colleagu 








Now, sir, it will be observed that [ am, in two 
places in this colloquy, charge d by my colleague, 
in effect, with having g suppressed certain of a se- 
ries of resolutions adop ed by the Illinois Democ- 
racy in convention assembled, for the purpose of 


them from the public view. 


Now, I 


mee aling 


di mnuary 24, 


wish to say that this seem is totally: slain d. 
I assigned, at the time that my colleague called 
upon me to read the resolutions which he de- 
sired to have read, as my reason for not doing 
so, that they did not consist with the line of 
my argument. I declined to do it. I left it for 
him todo. Iwas under no obligation to him to 
extend my remarks by introducing what I con- 
sidered irrelevant matter. The charge, therefore, 
which is involved in the words which I shall 
italicise, for the purpose of identifying them, is 
without foundation. Furthermore, the words 
used to convey the charge were not used by my 
colleague in the debate on the occasion referred 
to. They are a spurious addition to what he did 
Say on that occasion. 

Now, | wish to say that I would not have trou- 
bled the House by going into a matter of this kind, 
but for the fact that the addition to the remarks 
which my colleague made in the House—made 
after the debate was closed, and made,as I think. 
without authority—involve s the imputation of a 
design upon my part which I certainly did not 
entertain or have. It was an unparliament wy 
reflection upon me, and I have risen for the pur- 
pose of meeting it and repelling it. 

Now, with regard to the resolutions which the 
gentleman wished to be read, I may say this, that 
one of the resolutions which I had had read cov- 
ered the ground which the gentleman wished to 
have covered by another resolution. In other 
words, I read an equivalent resolution to one of 
the resolutions which the gentleman insisted on 
my having read. I read a resolution declaring 
that Congress ought to have nothing to do with 
slavery—a resolution declaring * that all questions 
pertaining to African slavery in the Territories 
shall be banished from the halls of Congress.”’ 
That certainly expressed the opposition of the 
Illinois Democracy to the enactment of a slave 
code for the Territories. 

The other resolution which my colleague wished 
read, affirming that the Supreme Court had not 
decided that a Territurial Legislature did not pos- 
sess the power to establish or prohibit slavery— 
that resolution had been read sever: , days be fore 
by my colleague from the Quincy district, [Mr. 
Morris.] So that there was no ground for the 
complaint of the gentleman that I would not pause 
in my remarks to have read the resolutions which 
he desired to have read. I had stated what was 
the position of the Illinois Democracy, on these 
two points, as broadly and conclusively as it is 
stated in the resolution that my colleague desired 
to have read. 

I must apologize to the House for troubling it 
with this subject. I know it is distasteful to the 
House to have matters of this kind brought before 
it; and it is certainly very distasteful to me. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. It will be recollected 

by the House, that while the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Carrer] was making his speech 
the other day, the question was propounded by 
him to several gentlemen of the southern Op posi- 
tion party, of the Administration Democrac y,and 
of the Dougl as Democracy,as to what their _ 
tion was in regard toa shane code for the TVerri- 
tories. ‘The House will well remember that that 
question was put by Mr. Carrer to these several 
gentlemen. ‘They well reme = T the reply of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Borerer,] of - 
gentieman from Kentucky, Nir. Moore, | and of 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox.] The cee X 
gentleman was interrupted by Mr. Srour, who 
declared that he had no right to speak for the 
Oregon Democracy. 

Now, when my colleague, Mr. McCriernanp, 
took the floor to declare what was the position of 
the Illinois Democracy, he sent to the Clerk’s 
desk certain resolutions adopted by the Douglas 
party of that State, rece ntly in State convention, 
and directed the Clerk to read particular resolu- 
tions in that series. J he resolutions to which he 

called the attention of the House were , first, one 
in refard to the right of the people of the Terri- 
tory to do whatever they pleased, subject to the 
Constitution—that old, hackne syed re solution, 
which they have been in the habit of adopting on 
all occasions, and which amounts to nothing; and 
another, in which it was de clared that, when the 
Supreme Court should get the question before 
them and decide it, they would bow with proper 
deference to the decision of that court, whatever 
it might be. After the Clerk had read these two 


1860. 


resolutions, I rose and called the attention of the 
House to other resolutions in the series, andasked 
mv colleague if he would have them read. He 
replied that I could have them read, when Feould 
get the floor for that purpose. He continued his 
speech, and before he took his seat I again rose, 
and called the attention of the House to the fact 
that my colleague had not allowed all the resolu- 
tions of that convention to be re ad, but had sup- 
pressed a portion of them, or dodged them, or 
skipped the m, or whatever the word may have 
be ‘en. Ldid not intend to impute any dis shon esty 
to my wue; but I called the attention of the 
House to the fact that he had omitted resolutions 
in that series which I required to be read; and I 
used on that oceasion the 
When the Globe appeared next day, | saw that 
that was not properly reported. I went to the 
Globe office, but could not find the original manu- 
script of the reporter. I did find the manuscript 


colles 


word **suppressed.’’ 
i 


from which this was set up; but that was in the 
handwriting of my collearue, as was his entire 
speech on the occasion. It was, therefore, Impos- 


sible for me to bring the manuscriptintothe House, 
and thereby to correct the record: but,a 
I had an opportunity, I soucht the floor to make 
the correction. And then | called the attention of 
the House to that other which was 
adopted by the Douglas pomocracy in that con- 
vi ntion, wherein they declared— 

*“That the Democracy of [linois, in State convention 
assembled, do reassert and affirm the Cincinnati plattorm, 
in the words, spirit, and meaning with which the same was 
adopted, understood, and ratified by the people in 1856, and 
do reject and utterly repudiate all such new issues and tests 
as the revival of the Atrican slave trade, or @ congre l 
slave code for the Territories, or the doctrine that slarery is 
a Federal institution, deriving its validity in the 
States and Territories in which it exists from the Constitu 
tion of the United States, instead of being a ! 
institution, existing in such States o 
laws thereof.’ 

Now, there is the resolution which, if my 
league had had read at the Clerk’s desk, would 
have placed the Douglas Democracy in their 
proper position in reference to the question raised 
by the gentleman from New York. They there 
declare that they are opposed to a slave « ‘ode: that 
they are opposed to the revival of the Afric: 
slave trade; that they are op pose d to any other 
idea than that slavery is merely a municipal and 
local institution, not deriving ai Ly uthority from 

the Constitution, but deriving its vitality solely 
from local and municipal law—the position which 
the Republican party has always occupied, and 
That 


que stion as to 


S soonas 


resolution 


Sston 
severa 


mere m 
r Territories 





‘under the 


. | 
col- 


now occupies, in reference tu this que stion. 
is all I sourht todo. The mere 
the particular word used is of no consequence. 
My obje ct was only to put the House in posses- 
sion of the fact that the Douglas Democracy of 
{illinois occupied this position. 

I think it due to the House, I think it due to 
the country, and especially due to their friends 
on the other side of the House, to know how the 
Douglas Democracy stand. I do not accuse my 
colleague of any dishonesty, but I know there is 
aman who lives in my State, standing about five 
feet four inches high, who seems to be rather 
anxious for the nomination for the Presidency— 

i Mr. Dovetas—(I suppose it is unparliament 
ary toallude to a Senator on this floor.) I thought 
I had seen evidence of such a desire upon the 
partof Mr. Dovetas. But yesterday, in a room 
not far from this Hall, I heard Mr. Dovetas 
make a speech, and | heard him take ground in 
favor of a congressional slave code, directly; 
heard him declare his purpose to introduce, into 
the Senate of the United States, a bill making it 
a penal, a penitentiary offense for any person to 
interfere with the relation between master and 
slave, by enticing away the slave, or otherwise 
depriving the slaveholder of his prope rty in the 
slave, in any State or Te rritory in this Union; to 
establish, in fact, a congressional slave code. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a statement? . 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


I cannot yield for th 


gentleman from Illinois to make astatement. If 


he wishes simply to ask me a question, or to sug- 
gest anything, I will yield to him. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to say this, in reference 
to the last statement made by my colleague, re- 
garding the proposition of Senator Dovatas. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 1am making a state- 
ment, myself. ‘The gentleman can have the floor 
when I have concluded. 


THE CONGRES 


SIONAL 
bir. LOGAN. If the rendemas will act adlow 
me. of course [ will not insist 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. [ will yield to my 


{ ti wue,. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely wish to inform t 
tleman, that so far as the Democracy are con- 
cerned, they can take « t f themselves, and that 
if v l attend to his own platform and to his 
own i saint Flouse, he would be actu 
with a little more propriety. Iwish, further, to 
inform th man, t there is no such th 
l \ LV code for ! lerrttories contemplated 
by tn ) P ition of Se itor DouGLAS He did, 
on ye rday, in the Senate ike this po Ny. 

it he w | d | nd it will | 
icted Into a lawit ¢ ) 1 vi uni b tto 
itin th EI ise, openme the doors of } i 
tentiaries of the different States to such as ins 

ite treason and insurrection, such men as band 
th \ \ ) n yr way fugitive slave 
from l violation of th Constit 

th \ Nota L\ rd 
It may ralawa leman, hin 
W dy a y toy rf } viol piv to 

rso} \ in his viemiuty App i 

nee 

Mr. *AR NSWO! kTH. Thatisthe very p t 
ana iiv calling the attention of t! Hou 
Pbdaeibld tue oie haw iall b pa d ton 
the punishment of crimes against slave property, 
ind what is that but a code for slavery lam 
willing to retire for my collearue to answer th 
question. When such a bill is introduced ) 
this Hou yr the Senate, [do not care whether 
you m all it ab | to punish tre: son, or con 
spiracy, or what not—it 1s a bill to pretect properh 
in slaves; thatiswhatitis. It much for that 


vould 


a bill 


sa bill to punish horse ste 
property in horses. Iti 
sit rty in and, as 
congressional slave code, and nothing else. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the gentleman wants an 
answer, | him. If the 
wants to Democrats of 


purpos 
he a bill to protect 


to protect such, itis a 


slaves, 


will give it t 
know 


rentieman 


how the [limos 


stand, I will answer for myself. I say that I 
indorse to the fullest extent, every sentiment and 
every paragraph that is contained in the remarks 
of the honorable Senator from Hlinois on yvester- 


day. I further state to the gentleman. T under 


stand this to be true: that the proposition of th 
Senator from [Illinois ts to pass a law by t! Cor 
cress, for the purpose of Ippressin rebellion, 
insurrection, and conspiracies to invad ister 


States, violatine their domestic peac 
quillity 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


mv collearue for di 


I cannot give way to 


scussion. 


Mr. LOGAN. [I have the floor, and I am not 
yet throuch. My colleagcue asked me to make 
statement, whi ht am pr eeediy r to ao, "The 
slave code hi peaks of, as claimed by m ren 
tlemen, is for the protection of ive pi riy m 
the Terrttori , prior to their adm ion as Slates, 
whether held by authority of local law or not. 


The proposition of the Senator from Itlinois i 


to make a law which shall be universal tn its ap 
plication 1 us Government, to repress your irre- 
pressible confliet; it is for the purpose of takin: 


urrection and 
urder; itis for the 
» of takine hold of such men as your John 
browns and your Cook : 
petrated and committed tr 
r State 


hold of men who seek to incite ins 


to brine about hed and m 


bloods 
purpos 
such men as have per- 


ison laws 


against the 
; itis for the 
penitentiary s 
r for the : 
their domestic instit 
protecting every right that is 
ple living ina sister State by 
country; it is for that , and for none other. 
And so far as Lam concern a. sir, | am in 
of carrying out every guarantee which the 
tution gives to any State or Territory, as 
man will do who 1s a patriot, a 

law-abiding and Constitution-loving man 
me tell you that this law, if it 
in the penite nuiary such men as you have in your 
part of the country, who band together 
spire for the purpose of 
it will par in the peniten 
have who call meetin 


and peace of a sist 
putting in the band them- 


oe with 


uch menas 
purpose of tamper 
itis for the 
itied to th 
the Constitution of the 


selves togeth 
utions;: 


ruaral peo- 


purpos 
fuvor 
Consti- 
every 
rood citizen, a 
Let 
is passed, will put 
and econ- 
SIAVCS: 
you 


sures 


stealing fugitive 
tiary 
sand there adopt mes 


such men as 


and pledge thems: lves s to co into sister States for 


the purpose of inciting 
for the purpose of reachi 


ervile insurrection; 1t1 


such mcnasencouraved 


purpose of 


purpos oft 
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your John Brown, and press¢ d him on im is 
treason to the country; it is for th rose of 
reaching your ** irre pr ssi! le-confliet’’ m » who 
have raged, if not dir ctly, indirectly, | 
der, and everything that is disreputable, « 
ible, diseraceful, and shocking to humani 
L do t know or do | intimate, that tl 
man himself has been engaged in such things, but 
I do believe that some of his constituents have 
1 the dy crimes that are now registered 
upon the annal ttl ountry. 

‘T understand, furth r, that ret nded ministers 
of God have reeently ched sermons upon tl 
death of John Brown d have held him up as a 
! Vrin tl rt i of freedom l’urthes 
{ » behev ! in ye country, \ (d 

ro out the North, have combi for the put 
pose of destroyu rroperty, and others in) 
frine¢ ine unon the of th f \ en lt 
for that purpose we intend, if we can, to pas: 
law of this kind. I do not intend to intimate 
vou do these things; but if you or any other 

man should engage in such unlawful conduct as 
toa it to deprive our fellow-citizens of their 
roperty, or to mtry upon their) In an 
I r, W ilk nd that you id the 
penitentiary doors open for you Laughter. ] 
{| is the purpose for which we 1 d to pass 


( iis kind 
Mr. meee 


elie ved, 


TH. Now, | hope my 


I a { Lauehter. } 
Mr. LOGAN, if lam net, | hope you ar 
FARNSWORTH. Id ot suppose that 
rents have better pi ented th rv-ument than 
my colleague has done for me in reference to 
Jude Dor Gl as’s po HtLiIONn On This question It is 


ssional law by t I ch pre 


perty in 
tected wherever id exists, notwith- 
Douglas Democracy have de 
platform that slavery & 


ition. d 


» } al 
slaves 
standing thie 
State 
local, municipal instity 
local law for its validity 

ire by what high 
my colleague may 

rwwmuch he may 


congre 
is to be pr 
‘clared 
merely a 
y up on 
ldo not 


( mithets 


in their 

' ' 
pending rit 
and prot etron, 
sounding terms and 
characterize it; [ do not eare 
Brown, or C 


xv anybody else; it amounts, sir, 


} 
| 


| 
talk about ook, 


to nothing more 


nor less than a congressional slave cod ltisa 
congressional law for the protection ind main 
tena eof slav property. That is the position 


ships, taken by him 


{ the man my colleague wor 


esterday in the other wing of the Capitol. We 
ee by their platform that the Douglas Demos 

1 \ of Illinois take the pos ition that the } opli 
of the ‘Territories may decide whether they shal 
have or shall not have slavery, and in the next 
breath they declare that they bow with deference 


tiie sion of the supre me Court of th: 
ted States. Mr. Doueras has de 


over again that hye 


and 
rivht of 


lared over 
admitted th legal 


’ . ' ‘ 
ders to take their slaves from slave Sta 
? : 1 . 
oO lerritories, and yet he NSiIsts that tin 
f th ‘Territoru oe y coyune k nal ( f he ! 


pocus Which nobody can understand, may legally 


a out that which may legally go im! hus, 
ir, you see, and the country sees, the contradi 
tions, the absurdities, and the miserabl ophis 


tries of this 


wanted to « 


party and their leader. T simply 
ill the attention of the Hlouse to the 
fact that this Douelas Demor 


| } 
racy, throt 1 tne 


hiefy have now put themselves upen reeerd in 
favor of lave code. 


Mr. LOGAN. ‘That was on recerd a 
nany times in Illimots. 

FARNSWORTH. 

Dovetas to make 

port. “If possil le, he 

Oregon, [Mr. ee »| 

himself over in the 


turn, and 


It he« ame necessary 
bid for southern sup 
outbids the gentleman from 
who the other day rolled 
dirt. Dovue.ras takes another 
roes down even to the very depth 

fa slave code—a congressional slave : 

Mr. REAGAN. ldo not like to interfere in 
matters of this kind; and I only now rise to sug- 
gest that it is unparliame ntary for gentlemen to 
refer to each other in disrespectful terms. It 1 
not parliamentary to refer to gentlemen in t! 
other branch of Congress in terms of disr 
| appeal to the propriety and self-r spect of gen 
tlemen not to violate the parliamentary rule 

Mr. FARNSWORT ‘H I am talking 
political dirt { Laughter. } 
intend to be unparliamentary. 

Mr. REAGAN. I only appeal to 
man’s idea of propriety. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


code 


spect. 
—nothing else. 
th rentie- 


a mo- 


My colle acrue, 
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ter.] But we do not intend to go there to please 
him. We expect to get him and his party in a 


tight place before we are sent there. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Will the gentleman 
let me ask him a question ? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman will 
excuse me, I want to get through. 

Mr. Cierk, my colleague has alleged that there 
ure constituents of mine, in Illinois, who are en- 
gaged in running off slaves. He has adduced no 
proof of that assertion. It will be remembered 
that some days ago, when my colleague and iny- 
self had a little debate on this floor, that he de- 
clared there was no man anywhere in the Demo- 
cratic party of Illinoisengaged in runming off black 
men contrary to the law. I, of course, could not 
assert otherwisé. Shortly afterwards, sir, I re- 
ceived from Union county the following letter. 
‘The Clerk will read it, with the exception of the 
fourth page. The writer declares that he is a South 
Carolinian. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Anna, Unton County, [Luinots, 
January 2, 1860. 
Sin: T write you this letter, that 1, through you, may be 


able to learn from Mr. Loaan, if the following mode of 


dealing with black men is the law of (Egypt) Illinois: 

1. Shortly after the Ottawa rescue, J. B. Jones, J. Kirt- 
ley, and Alexander McKeeny, caught a negro and kept him 
confined in Jones’s own house for several days, by and by 
thinking that an owner could be found down the Missis- 
sippi, soonerthan in Anna. Mr. Kirtley (#s I am intormed 
by a reliable man of our town) got aboard the cars one 
morning before day with the negro in question ; and whether 
he liad to go all the way down to New Orleans to find an 
owner, is not known, though he was gone some weeks 
before he returned. 

2. George Elems and Daniei Bartlet committed an as- 
sault and battery on a negro by the name of George, by 
knocking him in the head with a stone, then confined and 
brought him into town, placed him in the back room of 
Joseph Stone’s liquor shop, and kept him there from Tues- 
day night till Thursday week thercatter, (except what time 
they had bim at work on the streets,) at which time Mr. 
Elems setls all bis right and title in the negro to Mr. Jones 
tor one yoke of oxen and wagon, Jones also to pay‘halt the 
expenses Bartlet and Elems had been at; Jones now retuses 
to pay any portion of the expenses. So Elems brings suit 
against Jones to recover the money according to their con 
tract. So Jones gets John Dougherty to attend to the case 
tor him, and tells Elems if he makes bim (Jones) pay the 
money, that he will put the law in torce against them, 
Elems and Bartlet, for the unlawtul seizure, and detaining 
of the negro. So Dougherty, seeing the course things was 
about to take, proposed a compromise ; and Elems and Bart 
let, finding themselves in a snap, preferred to draw their 
suit, lose their money, pay halt cost, and quit off even, 
rather than to run the risk of the State prison. 

The foregoing can be established by witnesses enongh to 
hang Joun A. Logan (provided it was a capital offense, 
and he the perpetrator) as high as Haman. f! have men- 
tioned but two acts here, not but what I could name others 
similar, if it was necessary; but these are enough to show 
the facts as they exist. Yours, truly. 


To the Hon. Joun F. Farnsworth. 

Mr. LOGAN. 
of that letter. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I willstate that he says 
himself that he is a South Carolinian by birth. 

Mr. LOGAN. | desire to know his name, that 
it may be ae to this House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr.McCLERNAND. Is any name signed to 
the letter? 

The CLERK. The name is M.M. Inman. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to know whether you 
vouch for this man as a gentleman of veracity? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I do not know any- 
thing about him. I only received the letter from 
him. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to know if you vouch 
for any statement made in that letter? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Not at all. 
nothing about the facts. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the gentleman cannot vouch 


1 know 


I want the name of the writer | 


for the man or the facts, it is of no consequence. | 


Mr. McCLERNAND. ‘This debate has wan- 
dered very far from the point to which I rose, and 
1 want to bring it back to that point. It will be 
observed that the discussion, to which my col- 
league [Mr. F'annswortn] and myself have been 
addressing ourselves, occurred on two days. A 
partof the debate to which I referred occurred on 
last Wednesday, and another part on the next Fri- 
day. With reterence to the explanation which I 
made on Wednesday, defining my position upon 
certain doctrinal points, it is true, as the gentleman 


| 
| 


stated, that I reported those remarks myself; and 
I did so because they were very brief; because I 
understood what I said; and because, when I 
called upon the reporter for the report of them, he 
had not written them out, and could not give his 
attention to them at that time. Under these cir- 
cumstances, being ina hurry to leave the office, I 


reported them myself, including the colloquy of | 


Wednesday between my colleague and myself, 
consisting of about three lines, as | understood it 
to be, given to me by the reporter. After I had 
written out the colloquy, ] submitted it to the re- 
porter, and asked him whether it was correct; and 
he answered me, according to my recollection, 
that it was substantially correct. I attached no 
importance to the interruption of my colleacue at 


that time, because I did not know that he wished 


to emphasize what he said. The report is: 


“Mr. Farnswortnu. Will my colleague allow the rest 
of the resojutions to be read ?. 

“Mr. McCLernanp. Certainly. 
them read if he chooses to do so.”’ 


My colleague can have 


Now, the only error upon which my colleague 
insists is, that I added that ** he could do so when 
he got the floor for that purpose.’’ 
whole difference he alleges, and that is no differ- 
ence In substance, as every gentleman will see at 
once. It is equally clear, in cither case, that it 
was not my purpose to yicld the floor at that time 
to the gentleman from Hlinois, or to any other 
verson, to read other resolutions than those which 
| thought pertinent to the explanation I was mak- 
ing. 
corrected those remarks by the addition of the 
words to which I have taken exception. Not so, 
sir; notso. The gentleman is mistaken. The re- 
marks which he corrected occurred on another 
day—Friday after. But what are the words to 
which he refers? They are words which charge 


That is the | 


Now, the gentleman says that he afterwards | 


me with suppressing certain resolutions which he | 


desired to have read—words charging me with 
skipping over certain resolutions. 1 say the gen- 
tleman did not use those words upon that occa- 


sion. lsay this upon the authority of the reporter 


of the debate. It is only to those words that I 
take exception. I[ complained that the gentleman 
should, after the debate was closed, add words 
which imputed to me a design which I did not 
have. Would it not have been more honorable 
for the gentleman, after my disciaimer, to have 
said, ‘*l accept your explanation. If you say it 


was not your design to suppress those resolu- | 


tions, that the reason you did not read them was 
beeause they were not pertinent to the remarks I 
was making?’’? Thatis sufficient. 1 have nothing 
more to say. 
pursued that course? 


| right? 


Now, sir, one other word. Withallrespecttomy 
colleague, isitnotabsurd, isitnot perfectly prepos- 
terous to suppose that I should have omitted to 
have read the resolutions referred to by my col- 
league, for the purpose of concealing them from 
the public eye? 
were resolutions which had been adopted by the 
Illinois Democracy in their late convention? Did 
not everybody know that?) Who did not know 


it? AsIsaid before, had I not read an equivalent | 


reSolution upon one of the points to which one of 


the resolutions related, which was read subse- | 


quently by my colleague? And had not my col- 
league from the Quincy district, some my. bs before, 
in the House, read the other resolution desired by 
my colleague to be read? Is not, then, the clamor 
made by my colleague a false clamor—a clamor 


Was it not notorious that they | 
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ment ago, talked of putting us all in the peniten- 
tiary, and no point of order was raised on him. 
I have no question but that Mr. Doveras and his 
party would like to have the Republicans in the 
penitentiary until after the next election. (Laugh- 


Ought not the gentleman to have |! 
Would not that have been || ° 
| York insist on his point of order? 


_.___ Sanuary 24, 


is not an intelligent and impartial man in these 
United States who will say, and especially say 
under oath, that the proposition made by Taiae 
Dova1 as, in the Senate, contemplates the enact- 
ment of a slave code. The Senator who replied 
to Judge Doveras did not impute to him any such 
design, as I understand. Why? Because he knew 
no such design was entertained. On the contrary, 
I am informed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Reacan] that Mr. Fessenpen said, in the course 
of his reply to Judge Dovetas, that he did not 
know but he would himself vote for the proposi- 
tion. 

What, in truth, is the proposition of Judge 
Doveras? It is to pass alaw which will prevent 
the recurrence of such invasions as that which 
occurred at Harper’s Ferry—invasions attended 
with murder, treason, and bloodshed. And is not 
this loyal and right? Is it not conformable to the 
spirit and the letter of the Constitution? Does not 
the Constitution provide not only that the United 
States shall guaranty to every State in the Union 
a republican form of government, but ‘‘shall pro- 
tecteach of them against invasion???’ And was not 
John Brown’s raid into Virginia an “invasion ?”’ 
Is the gentleman opposed to a law which shall pre- 
vent the recurrence of such outrages? Is he op- 
posed to a legislative repression of such invasions? 
Is he opposed to a legislative suppression of trea- 
son, of arson, of robbery, and oflarceny? Thatis 
the object of the resolution proposed by the Senator 
from [Ilinois. What is understood by a slave code, 
of which we hearsomuch here? Itisthat Congress 
shall pass a law protecting slavery in the Terri- 
tories. Would this proposition of Judge Dove- 
LAs protect slavery ina Territory, independent of 
the action of the people? It says nothing on that 
point. His proposition would only protect prop- 
erty where property lawfully exists. If slave 
property exists ina Territory, 1t would protect 
it there. If it does not exist there, it would not. I 
repeat, the gentlemen’s interpretation of Judge 
DovGLas’s proposition is an erroneous one, origin- 
ating in the gentleman’s prejudices, in his hos- 


tility to Judge Doveias and to the Democratic 


party. 
Now, my friend from Alabama [Mr. Coss] has 
asked me to have read the resolution offered b 
Senator Dove.as. I send it to the Clerk’s desk 
to be read. 

Mr. FENTON. I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman has finished the point of personal ex- 
planation for which he rose; and he has not the 
floor for any other purpose. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
pardon 


The CLERK. Does the gentleman from New 


I ask the gentleman’s 





Mr. FENTON. Ido. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. It is at the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama that I send up this 
resolution to be read. 

The resolution was read by the Clerk, as fol- 
lows: 

** Resoived, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed io report a bill for the protection ofeach State and 


|| Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 


unsu yported by the facts of the case? It is dis- | 


tasteful to me to bring a matter of this kind before 
the House. I regret the necessity I have felt 
myself under to do so. I would be the last man 


| upon this floor to impute to any member a design 
| which he disclaims, and especially under the cir- 
_ cumstances in which this design was imputed to 


me—not in debate, but after debate had ceased. 
My colleague departs from the question between 
him and myself, and says that Judge Doveras 
has proposed a slave code in the Senate of the 
United States. I putit to the gentleman, and put it 
to the House, whether this is a fair jnterpretation 
of what Judge Dovexas has done in the Senate? 
It is easy for any man to call any act of legis- 
lation by any name he may choose; but it does 
not follow that he has characterized it correctly. 
The act will, as it ought to, be judged of by its 
tt 


intrinsic nature. Now, 1! venture to say that there 





or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any State or ‘Territory with intent to invade, assail, 
or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu- 
tions of any other State or Territory of the Union.” 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Iam also requested by 
my friend from Wisconsin, [Mr. Larrasee,] to 
send to the Clerk’s desk to be read the following 
extract from Senator FessenpEN’s speech: 


*“<T have not examined the constitutional question my- 


|| self. T have my own general impressions with regard to it. 


I have trusted it to the able committee who have had it in 
charge: and I supposed that at the proper time we should 
hear from them a scheme within constitutional limits, cal- 
culated, designed, able, to effect the good object which the 
Senator seems to have so much at heart, and which we all 
have at heart. And, sir, I will say this: that so far as he 
has spoken on that particular portion of the inquiry, with 
regard to the question of constitutional power, as at present 
advised, I am disposed to agree with his views. I certainly 
a‘n disposed to agree with him as to the importance, if need 
be, in view of the recent events which have transpired and 
excited so much feeling throughout the country, that the 
power of this Government should be exerted now, in order 
to teach the people of all this country that they have no 
right in any State to form schemes of any description to 
disturb the peace of their neighbors. I hold with him, and, 
I presume, with all members of the Senate—I know I do 
with all the members of my own party—that if this power 
can be found—and I believe it exists—it should be exerted 
for that end. I am ready to go as far as any man reasor- 
ably could go in order to accomplish the purpose.” 
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Mr. LOGAN. I desire to saya word personal 
to myself. [Cries of ‘* Order!’’} 

A Memper on the Republican side. You have 
had your personal explanation. 

Mr. LOGAN. I appeal to the gentleman from 
Ohio to yield me the floor on this ground. This 
letter has been presented here and read, in re-, 
spect to my acts, and desiring that 1 may be hung. 
Now, I merely wish to have sent to the Clerk’s 
desk a paragraph from a newspaper, which I desire 
to have read. it is very short, and 1 wish to make 
a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. OLIN. I object. 

Mr. FENTON. I insist on the gentleman from 
Ohio proceeding with his remarks, or yielding the 
floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to address a remark to 
the gentlemen who are objecting. [Calls of ‘* Or- 
der !”’ 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois 
will not be in order while objection is made. 

Mr. MORRIS, of IUinois. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio allow me—— 

Memsers on the Republican side. 
<eNel? * Nol” 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
being interrupted. 

Mr. PETTIT. 
illinois to order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. As it appears to be 
the general desire of gentlemen to hear the gentle- 
man from Ohio, I will seek another time to call 


‘< No!” 
I object to my colleague 


I call the gentleman from 


the attention of the House to what I desire to say. | 


Several Members. Any other time. 

Mr. CORWIN then resumed the floor, and 
concluded his speech. [It will be published in 
the Appendix. } 

Mr. KEITT then obtained the floor; but yielded 
it to 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, who moved that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
half past four o’clock, p. m.) the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Wenpvespay, January 25, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurtey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MASON presented the petition of James 
Birdsong, administrator of Sally Ellis, deceased, 
praying that a pension may be allowed her from 
the death of her husband, at the same rate re- 
ceived by him in his lifetime; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PEARCE presented the memorial of John 
A. Smith, clerk of the circuit and criminal courts 


in the District of aeneree that the mar- | 


shal may be authorized and required by law to 
collect clerks’ fees, as is provided by the laws of 


Maryland; and that his accounts may be opened | 


and settled upon correct principles, and that he be 
allowed credit for all fees returned uncollectable; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I present the memorial 
of George G. Barnard, of New York, assignee of 
David C. Broderick, deceased, praying that pro- 
vision may be made by Congress by means of 
which he, as assignee, may receive the amount 
of mileage or salary, whatever it may be, that 
was due to Mr. Broderick at the time of his death, 
with certain papers accompanying the same; which 
1 move to refer to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Before that reference is 
made, I wish to say that we find in the Judiciary 
Committee that we are getting a great many refer- 
ences on matters that really do not belong to us. 
We have heretofore not made a point of it in the 
Senate; but I desire to inquire of the Senator frora 


Maine in what way this is properly referable to 


that committee ? 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Because a question of law || 


arises as to the disposition, growing out of the 
statute which has been passed in reference to the 
compensation of members of Congress. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Does it simply raise the 


question of the construction of an existing law ? 


Mr. FESSENDEN. That is the first question, | 
undoubtedly, connected with it, and then how far | 
the laws that do exist in reference to the subject | 


are or should be binding upon Congress under the 
peculiar circumstances of the‘case. 


THE CONGRES 


Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 withdraw the objection. 
Mr. FESSENDEN, I have considered the 
question, and thought it appropriate to that com- 
mittee, 
The memorial was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. | also present the memo- 
rial of the American Missionary Association, 
praying that additional laws may be passed to 
| restrain the foreign slave trade. They have set 
forth that they have long held a mission on the | 
shores of Africa, and that their operations there 


|| are seriously interfered with by those who carry 


on the slave trade contrary to law; that the effect 
| of itis to produce a great deal of intemperance and 

vice among the natives, leading to wars and diffi- 

culties of all descriptions, by which their opera- 

tions, with reference to christianizing the natives, 

are very much interfered with and prevented. The 

memorial is one that is well worth reading, and I 

move that it be referred to the Committee on the 
| Judiciary, and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Sallie Eola Reneau, pray 
ing an appropriation of a portion of unappropriated public 
land in the State of Mississippi, for the purpose of endow 
| ing the State Female College ot Mississippi, on the files of 
| the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

On motion of Mr. SEWARD, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Marshall O. Roberts and 
others, trustees of A. G. Sloo, contractor for carrying the 
mail between New York, New Orleans, Havana, and Cha 
gres, praying additional compensation for extra mail facil 
ities On that route, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

On motion of Mr. GRIMES, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of William B. Herrick, a sur 
geon in the Army, during the war with Mexico, praying to 
be allowed a pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred 

to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 
86) toamend the existing laws relative to the com- 
pensation of the district attorneys, marshals, and 
clerks of the circuit and district courts of the Uni- 
ted States, reported it with an amendment. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BENJAMIN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 104) for the final adjustment of private land 
claims in the States of Florida, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri, and for other purposes; 


| which was read twice by its title, and referred to | 


the Committee on Private Land Claims. 
REGENCY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. PEARCE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the vacancy in the Board of Regents ot 
the Smithsonian Institution, occasioned by the expiration 
| of the term of Hon. Steruen A. DovuG as, be now filled 
by the President of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Hon. Stre- 

pHeN A. Doveras to fill the vacancy. 
| PRINTING INVESTIGATION, 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Messrs. 
Kine, Suiwett, Anruony, Power, and Ken- 
NEDY, as the special committee authorized by the 

resolution submitted by Mr. Kine, and adopted 
yesterday. 
UNION MEETING AT TROY, NEW YORK. 

Mr. LANE. [hold in my hand, and have been 
requested to lay before the Senate, the report of 
the proceedings of a Union meeting held in the 
city of Troy, New York, on the evening of the 
28th of December last. The meeting seems to have 
| been attended by a very large number of the most 
respectable and influential of the citizens, with 
| some of whom I am personally acquainted, and 
others I know by reputation. The secretary of 
the meeting, in his letter to me inclosing the pro- 
ceedings, says: 

“ Our citizens are true and faithful to the Union and the 
Constitution of the country, and they desire the fact to be 
‘known of all men.’ Our meeting was one of the largest 
and most respectable ever held in the city, combining in 
an eminent degree the patriotism, wealth, and talent of our 
citizens. We believe that demonstrations of this character 
will do some good towards allaying the unfortunate political 
agitations of the day ; and our citizens, ever anxious for the 


character of the city of their home, desire that their position 
should be as widely known as possible at this time.” 
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In performing the duty assigned me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, [ may be permitted to remark that no one 
could be found in this body to whom the task of 
presenting these papers would be more acceptable 
and agreeable. I may not approve every word 
uttered at the meeting, as reported; but upon ex- 
amination of the -esolutions adopted, and also the 
speeches delivered on the occasion by two dis 
tinguished citizens of the Empire State, I find the 
tone and import of the resolutions and speeches 
eminently patriotic and conservative; and such 
being the case, I take great pleasure in presenting 


| them to this body as another manifestation of a 


sound and healthy state of public sentiment, Ww hich 
in the hour of gloom and distrust and alienation, 
eannot fail to have a salutary effeet in allaying 
agitation and restoring those fraternal feelings 
which should ever exist among the members of 
our common Union. 

I am aware, sir, that there are those in and out 
of Congress who ridicule these Union meetings, 


| holding that the Union is in no danger, and that 


even if it were in danger, such meetings would 
not save it. Lenvy not the man who, whether 
these meetings do good or not, make them the 
subject of merriment and derision. ‘To adopt the 
language of the Senator from Virginia, {Mr. How 

TER,] on a late occasion, ** levity in the presence 
of the dangers which surround us, is as il-timed 
and inappropriate as the laugh of the inebriate at 
the bed of death.’’ That dangers do surround us; 
that the Union is imperiled by the present posi- 
tion and tendency of parties, and the generat cur- 
rent of political events during the last year, no 
one can deny. We have been drifting towards 
disunion faster than we permitted ourselves to 
believe. If, as we approach the fearful abyss, 
some persons should sce fit to sound the alarm, 
and, by the only means in their power, endeavor 


| to save themselves and the country from certain 


destruction, though they may fail to do so, the 


| motive which impels them to make the effort is 


worthy and commendable; and the men engaged 


' in such an undertaking should be treated with the 


respect due to integrity of motive and the sincerity 
of a proper feeling of patriotism. 

I am gratified that these meetings are held in 
the northern States; | hope they will continue to 
be held in all the great cities and large towns and 
agricultural districts until the conservative senti- 
ment of that section shall have spoken in tones 
which cannot be misunderstood, that the Consti- 
tution shall be maintained in letter and spirit; that 
equality of States and their equal right in the 
territory, and all other blessings secured by the 
Constitution shall prevail. Every such manifest- 
ation | hail with the joy of the husbandman, who, 
seeing the morning sunlight bursting through the 
broken clouds, knows that the tempest has past, 
and that a night of storms will be followed by the 
calm repose of a day of sunshine and peace. I 
beheve that these meetings are indications of a 

| settled determination on the part of the great and 
growing conservative clement of the North to put 
a stop to our unhappy and worse than unprofit- 
able political agitations. ‘The commercial classes, 
the mechanics, the farmers of the North and West, 
see that they have far more interest mm this mat- 
| ter than demagogues and agitators. Let them 
speak out, as they have in this meeting at Troy. 
Our southern friends, | hope, will see that the 
spirit of patriousm and devotion to the Constitu- 
tion is not yet extinct; that though dangers now 
threaten and perils environ us on every side, pas- 
| sion will ere long subside, the clouds which darken 
| our political firmament pass away, and peace and 
| concord once more prevail throughout the coun- 
| try. Let us not yet ‘ despair of the Republic.” 
| Lask, Mr. President, if it x in order, that the 
| resolutions be read. 

Mr. HALE. I rise formally to object to the 
reception of these resolutions. I will state, in a 
very few words, my reason, and then leave the 
matter to the Senate. My impression is, and if 
lam wrong I can be correcied by older members 
of the Senate, who know a great deal more of 
these things than | do, that the Senate have here- 

| tefore refused to receive and place on their files 
the proceedings of public meetings expressive of 
| opinion, which do not ask or invoke any action 
| of the Senate or of the Legislature. ‘This subject 
| has been before the Senate frequently since | have 


| had the honor to be a member of it, and my ree- 


ollection is that the mere record and expression 
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of opinion, as I understand this to be, not invok- 
ing any action either by the Senate or the Legis- 
lature, have not ordinarily been received by the 
Senate. Hf that has been the case heretofore, I 
simply wish that it may be persevered in now. | 
can assure the honorable Senator from Oregon 
that I make this obj ction out of no feeling of un- 
kindness to him or to the gentlemen who passed 
the resolutions. I certainly am as much gratified 
as he is at the expression of any patriotic senti- 
ments from any part of the country, North or 
South, and am glad to hear of a wholesome state 
of public opinion existing anywhere; but my rec- 
ollection of the course of the Senate is that it has 
heretofore declined to receive any mere resolu- 
tions and declarations of public sentiment, not 
withstanding they were requested to be presented 
to the Senate, when they do not invoke any ac- 
tion either of the Senate or the Legislature. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, [ am not well 
acquainted with the rules of the Senate in relation 
to matters of this kind. Lask that no especial 
favor shall be extended to these resolutions, or 
the rentlenren who requested me to present them. 
[ have discharged my duty. I find the resolutions 
and speeches of rentlemen at that meeting emi- 
nently patriotic and conservative, and such as | 
would be glad to see prevailing in this country. 
If it is not in order, if there 1s any rule of the 
Senate forbidding or preventing the presenting of 
such proceedings, | am sure [ will not ask it; but 
I will ask that the resolutions of the meeting be 
incorporated im the remaks | have made in pre- 
senting them. 

Mr. HALE. Ifthe Senator from Oregon will 
allow me, [ think I can make a suggestion which 
will be agreeable to him, and respectful to the 
gentlemen who got up this meeting; and that is, 
that the question may lie over until we have had 
an opportunity of consulting older gentlemen and 
the precedents, and to see what the precedents 
have been, that we may pursue the same course 
with this that has heretofore been pursued with 
similar papers. Let the matter lie over until to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. PUGH. We have had a precedent at this 
very session. The Senator from New York {[Mr. 
Kine] presented the proceedings of a similar meet- 
ing, introduced them with a speech, and the res- 
olutions were read. 

Mr. KING. I supposed the practice of the 
Senate—Ii ant not quite certain, but I have seen it 
done often in the Senate—was to present these 
papers, cail the attention of the Senate to them, | 
and then lay them on the table. I believe that is 
the usual practice, and that it is a proper practice. 

Mr. LANE. Out of respect to the gentlemen 


who held this meeting, | have with pleasure pre- ¢ 


sented their proceedings, and it matters not what 
disposition the Senate choose to make of them. 
All that Lask is, that the resolutions of the meet- | 
ing shall be incorporated in the remarks | have | 
made in presenting their proceedings. I desire to 
violate no rule of the Senate, nor to ask any spe- 
cial favor for my accommodation, or the accom- 
modation of the gentlemen who got up the meet- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Frrzpar- 
rick.) Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
withdraw his objection ? 

Mr. HALE. I want to put myself right. I 
have not the slightest objection to any course | 
being taken with these resolutions that the Sen- | 
ator from Oregon or anybody else wishes. My | 
impression is, that this subject was up before the | 
Senate—the honorable Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Davis] will recollect it—and has been a mat- 
ter of discussion. I think the practice, adopted 
at least ten years ago, was this: that simple ex- | 
pressions of opinion of a public meeting that in- 
voked no action of the Senate or the Legislature, 
were not received, and made a part of the files of | 


or the other, it is quite clear it cannot be received. 
A paper merely setting forth what a public meet- 
ing has done somewhere, may be the basis of a 
notice taken by a member on the floor, but it calls 
for no action of the Senate, and therefore should 
not go upon the files. Clearly, it cannot be re- 
ceived, if that be the nature of the paper. 

Mr. HALE. That has been the practice here- 
tofore, | know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Oregon calls for the reading of the resolu- 
tions. ‘The Senator from New Hampshire objects 
to the reception of them. The call for the reading 
is in order unless objected to by some Senator. 

Mr. HALE. Let it lie over until to-morrow. 
There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon aecept the proposition of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, that the resolu- 
tions lie over until to-morrow? 

Mr. LANE. I have no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am afraid we shall set into 
confusion. ‘That is to receive the paper. ‘The 
Senator from New Hampshire properly objects 
to rece ivinge the paper. If we accept the propo- 
sition that it le over until to-morrow, then we 
have received the paper. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not object to the question 
of reception, and | except to it simply on the 
cround of precedent and propriety. think the 
rule has been exactly stated by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. LANE. Then I ask leave of the Senate 
to withdraw the paper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will understand that as the sense of the Senate 
unless objected to. 

Mr. LANE. The resolutions, I presume, I can 
incorporate inmy remarks. They are as follows : 

* Whereas, the recent atrocious attempts todisturb the 
peace of a sister State, and stir upa servile insurrection 
within her borders, have created an intense excitement in 
the public mind, not only in the State in which those out 
rages were perpetrated, but throughout the entire Confed 
eracy; and whereas, we ‘deprecate the constant danger- 


ous and designing efforts of that portion of the rostrum, the | 


pulpit, and the press, both North and South, which strives 


discussion of topics which, from their very nature, are in 
capable of solution, except they be considered in the calm- 
est, most serious, and conciliatory manner ;’ and whereas, 
while the people of other northern cities and compnunities 
are giving public expression to their sentiments of una 
bated attachment and devotion to the Union ofthe States and 
the Constitution, silence, on our part, might be construed 
into indifference or want of sympathy with those great and 
cherished interests which the Union and the Constitution 
guaranty to us: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That the city of Troy, in common with her sis- 
ter cities of the State of New York, is loyal to the Union ; 


| arable. 
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** Resolved, That we deprecate the further agitation of the 
question of slavery, either in or out of Congress; that we 
disclaim the right to interfere, directly or indirectly, with 
domestic slavery wherever it legally exists; that we con- 


demn all interference with slavery in the States as an out- 


rage upon State rights and State sovereignty; that we 
especially condemn and denounce all attempts Jike those 
recently made in Virginia to incite servile insurrection 
within her borders ; and that while we condemn the act as 
wicked and treasonable, and the actors therein as enemies 
of the public tranquillity, we also regard those who lend their 


| aid or sympathy to such acts as adding fuel to the incen- 


diary fire, and contributing to widen the breach between us 


| and our brethren of the Sout. 


** Resolved, That the separate States of this Confederacy 
have distinctive and sovereign rights, which are guarantied, 
not impaired, by their union under a common Constitution ; 
and that we regard the constitutional compact as the only 
authorized bond of union ; but that irrespective of its legal 
obligations, we are sensible of the sympathetic pulsations 
of 2 great national heart, keenly seusitive to the vicissi- 
tudes and triumphs of our country—a heart which responds 


| to every effort tending to unite in indissoluble bonds a peo 


ple of one history, one language, and one destiny. 

** Resolved, That, assembled as we are in the capacity of 
citizens of the State of New York, and representing, as we 
believe we do in this respect, the almost unanimous senti 
ment of our city and community, we feel authorized—we 


| feel it our duty to rebuke the fell spirit of disunion, whether 


it raises its hydra head at the North or at the South, or at 
the East or at the West; and regarding all as brothers, ali 
as true and loyal men, who are willing to stand by the com- 
promises of the constitutional compact, in opposition to 
sectionalism and fanaticism, we are ready to unite with 
them, and march under that banner en whose folds are in- 
scribed the words of the greatest of New England's states- 
men, ‘ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insep 


s3 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolutions, submitted by Mr. Brown on the 18th 
instant: 


Resolved, That the Territories are the common property 
of all the States; and that it is the privilege of the citizens 


| of all the States to go into the 'Ferritories with every king 


unshaken in her attachment to the institutions of the whole | 


country; true in her devotion to the compromises of the 
Constitution, venerating its wisdom, cherishing its tradi- 
tions, abiding with implicit faith upon its compacts, and 


construing its provisions ina spirit of fair, just, and candid 


liberality. 

** Resolved, That, as a manufacturing and commercial 
people, we recognize the fact that the Union of these States 
is the electric spark which animates our manufacturing and 
commercial industry; that it sets in motion the spindle and 
the loom, turns the wheels of our machinery, lights our 
furnace and our forge fires, and fills the sails of commerce ; 


and that, if no higher or more patriotic motive animated us, | 


the instinctive desire of prosperity, which is common alike 
to all communities, and incites them to avail themselves of 


every element of material advantage, would prompt us to | 


sustain and defend to the last the glorious fabric of our 
national Government. 

* Resolved, That, as a patriotic and law-abiding people, 
no less than a manufacturing and commercial people, we 


cherish the Union from higher sentiments than those which | 


are prompted merely by self-interest and advantage. Sur- 


rounded by hallowed memories of the Revolution,standing | 


on a spot which was within sound of the cannon of Sara- 
toga, our city, though risen since that time, and grown into 
a populous and busy mart of trade and industry, lays claim 
toa share in the common glory of our ancestors. We ven- 
erate their patriotism, and we honor with filial reverence 


, the work of their hands, the Constitution of the United 
States, which protects and defends us and our interests, | 
as it protects and defends every national interest and insti- | 
tution, which establishes both commercial and political 


the Senate; and if this matter might lie over until || 


to-morrow, I shall withdraw any objection, if 
such has not been the practice of the Senate, or 
if the Senate are anxious to take the course which 
the Senator has suggested. I care nothing about 
it. Let it lie over informally until to-morrow; it 
can be then disposed of. f . 

Mr. DAVIS. It is not necessary that there 
should be any rule governing the case. Ido not 
understand that there is any. There is a rule 
which applies to the presentation of petitions and 
memorials, and unless this comes under one head 


rights ; and, whife it secures the southern planter in his 
domestic institutions, at the same time secures freedom to 
the commerce of our northern rivers and lakes. 


“ Resolved, That we will in good faith abide by all the | 
provisions of the Constitution; that while we claim the full | 


benefit of those parts of the compact which the South con- 
ceded to the North, we desire and mean faithfully to carry 
out those parts of it which the North conceded to the South. 


, i . i 7 " ow | . a : ; . 
That, in the construction of that instrument, we kn no |} opinion, these millions are denied the rights of 


' manhood, and degraded to the abject condition 


higher law as a rule of political action than the adjudica- 
tions of the Supreme Court of the United States, as the bind- 
ing force of such adjudications has been expounded and 
understood by the ablest jurists of our country, by Jay and 


| Marshall, Kent and Story, Webster and Clay; and that we 


shal! attempt neither to escape, evade, nor weaken, the force | 


of such adjudications. 


or description of property recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States, and held under the laws of any of the 
States; and that it is the constitutional duty of the law- 
making power, wherever lodged, or by whomsoever exer- 
cised, whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, to enact such Jaws as may be found necessary for the 
adequate and sufficient protection of such property. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to insert, in any bill they may report for the organization of 
new Territories, a clause declaring it to be the duty of the 


| Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and sufficient laws 
to excite the public mind by the violent and intemperate |} 


for the protection of all kinds of property, as above described, 
within the limits of the Territory ; and that, upon its failure 
or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty of Congress to 
interfere and pass such laws. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, when the Re- 


| public entered the family of nations, it proclaimed 


to kings and princes, to nobles and privileged 
classes, to toiling freemen and lowly bondmen. 
the equality of man. Passing now through the 
eighty-fourth year of national life, America pre- 
sents to the gaze of nations the humiliating and 
saddening spectacle of a Republic which began its 


independent existence by the promulgation of a 
| bill of rights as old as creation and as wide as 


humanity, distracted by discordant and angry dis- 


| cussions upon issues growing out of the bondage 
| of four million men. 





Slavery in America—our connections with it, 
and relations to it, the obligations these connec- 
tions and relations impose upon us as men, as cit- 
izens of the States and of the United States—make 
the issues of the age,the transcendent magnitude 
of which command the profoundest attention of 
the country. In the crowded city and the lonely 
dwelling, the public press and the judicial tn- 
bunal,the hall of legislation and the temple of the 
living God—everywhere—goes on the **irrepress- 
ible conflict’? between the sublime creed of the 
charter of independence and the aggressive spirit 
of slavery; between the institutions of freedom 
our fathers founded and the system of human 
bondage which now darkens the land, casting its 
baleful shadows over the Republic, obscuring its 


| luster, and marring its symmetry and beauty. 


Within fifteen States of this democratic Repub- 
lic, which commenced its career by uttering the 
ideas of equality and liberty that lve in the throb- 
bing hearts of the toiling masses, and nurse even 
the wavering hopes of hapless bondmen amid the 
thick gloom of rayless oppression, more than four 
million human beings, made in the image of God, 
are held in perpetual bondage. By imexorable 
laws, sanctioned by the merciless force of public 


of chattelhood. ‘To them, the hallowed relations 
of husband and wife, parent and child, are held 
not by the sacred rights of a common humanity 


'| but by the will of masters. The laws, the cus- 
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toms, the public opinion which have sunk these 
millions from the dignity of humanity down to the 
degradation of chattels, have founded and devel- 
oped a privileged class, which now controls the 
slaveholding States. This class now rules these 
fifteen States, abrogating, in support of its inter- 
ests, the inborn, inbred, constitutional right of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press. In these 
States the power of this class is overshadowing, 
resistless, complete. 
Over the Federal Government this class, this 
slave power, has achieved complete dominion. 
The slave power this day holds the national Gov- 
ernment, in all its departments, in absolute subju- 
gation. In this Chamber, where sit the represent- 
atives of sovereign Commonwealths, that power 
retains unbroken sway. ‘That power bids the 
Supreme Court utter its decrees, and that high tri- 
bunal obeys its imperative commands. That power 
holds the President in the hollow of its hand, com- 
pelling him to declare that ** slavery exists in Kan- 
sas by virtue of the Constitution ;’’ that ** the master 
has the right to take his slave into the Territories 
as property, and have it protected there under the 
Federal Constitution;’’ that ‘* neither Congress 
nor the Territorial Legislature, nor any human 
power, has any authority to annul or impair this 
vested right.’’ That power summoned the aspir- 
ing Vice President to his own Kentucky to give 
his assurances ‘‘that this constitutional right 
exists;’’ that ‘* we must hold to this principle, we 
must stand by it;’’ and ‘if it cannot be enforced 
for want of proper legislation to enforce it, suf- 
ficient legislation must be passed, or our Govern- 
ment is a failure.’ That power lays its iron 
hand upon the representatives of free and proud 
Commonwealths in this Chamber and in the other, 
compelling them to disavow their own recorded 
opinions, to accept the monstrous dogma that 
‘* neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature, 
nor any human power has any authority to annul 
or impair the vested right’’ of the master to have 
his slave protected as property in the Territories 
under the Federal Constitution. Well might the 
Vice President, in view of the recent triumphs 
and the imperial sway of the slave power, proudly 
say to the men of his native Kentucky, ‘* we 
stand ina good position!’’ ‘* We have the Exec- 
utive; we have the laws; we have the courts; and 
that is a great advance from where we stood ten 
years ago!’’ 
The glowing pages of that history which re- 
cords the deeds of the heroic men who, in de- 
fense of the inherent and indefeasible rights of 
humanity, accepted the bloody issues of civil war, 
and defied and baffled the gigantic power of the 
British empire, won national independence, and 
framed a Constitution for united America, bear to 
us of this generation the amplest evidences that 
they, with rare exceptions, believed slavery to be 
a local and temporary evil, which British avarice 
planted and British power nurtured in America, 
and which the advancing current of a humane 
and Christian civilization would sweep from the 
land it stained and polluted. But seventy years, 
Mr. President, have now passed away since the 
inauguration of the Government under the Federal 
Constitution. Those six hundred thousand bond- 
men, valued at less than fifty million dollars, have 
increased to four million, valued at more than two 
thousand million. That feeble system of Afri- 
can slavery, which seemed to the hopeful eyes 
of our patriotic fathers smitten with the disease 
of original sin, has expanded into a gigantic sys- 


tem, which now casts its chilling influences over | 


the land, polluting the very sources of national 
life, perverting the moral sense of the nation, cor- 
rupting the sentiment of justice, humanity, and 


liberty, and leaving the traces of its ruinous | 


power upon the institutions and upon the soil 
of the Republic, which it turns to barrenness and 
desolation. 

Sir, this expansion and growth of the system 
of African slavery,this development of the slave 
power, during the past seventy years, have 


wrought a wonderful change, a complete revo- | 


lution, in the sentiments and opinions of the 
»ublic men who control the councils of America. 
hat a contrast between slavery in America in 


1789 and slavery in America in 1860! Then it | 


was weak; now it is strong. Then its influences 
over the nation were impotent; now it heids the 
Government in its iron grasp. 
men who dictated the policy of the Government 
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deemed it to be a moral, social, and political evil, 
which humanity and religion deplored; now it 
is regarded by the men who control. the Gov- 
ernment as a positive good, a beneficent system, 
‘*a great moral,’’ in the words of the Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] ** social and po- 
litical blessing; a blessing to the master and a 

the ‘Then, to prohibit it in 

the Territories was deemed alike the right and 

duty of the Government; now, the avowed doc- 
trine of the Administration of the Government is, 
that the slaveholders have the right to carry their 
slaves as property into the Territories, and hold 
them there as property by virtue of the Const- 
tution, and that ** neither Congress nor a Terri- 
torial Legislature, nor any human power, has 
authority to annul or impair this vested right.’’ 
Then, to cherish, as a living faith, the creed that 
‘‘all men are created equal;’’ to believe slavery 
to be an evil; to believe with Henry that ‘*a time 

would come to abolish this lamentable evil;’’ and 
with Jefferson, that ‘* nothing is more certainly 
written in the book of fate than that this pr ople 
shall be free,’’ beought neither proscription from 
power, nor indignities from the people; now these 
sentiments bring upon the public man the pro- 
scriptions of power, the ridicule and reproach of 
presses in the interest of power, and subject the 
American citizen, whose rights are guarded by 
constitutional guarantees, in the slave States to the 
insults and degrading indignities of lawless and 
brutal mobs, maddened by the fanaticism of sla- 
very, to arrests, imprisonments, fines, and banish- 
ment. Then,the people of America confided their 
new Governmentto the guardianshipand guidance 
of statesmen, known by their acts and recorded 
opinions to be unalterably opposed to the slave 
trade, to the perpetuity of slavery, to its expan- 
sion into the vast empire of the Northwest; now, 
the public men of America, who inherit the senti- 
ments and opinions of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Adams, Jay, Hamilton, and their illus- 
trious compeers, Who would consecrate the terri- 
torial possessions of the Republic to free institu- 
tions forall, are admonished, in these Chambers, 
that they will not be permitted, in the slave States, 
to avow their sentiments, or to advocate the elee- 
tion to the Presidency, in 1860, of a candidate 
representing their policy; ay, that the election of 
such a candidate will be cause for the dissolution 
of the Union. 

In the month of August, 1620, twenty African 
bondmen were borne into the waters of Virginia. 
At Jamestown, in 1620, began that system of 
human slavery in America, which now, in 1860, 
haughtily assumes to moldand fashion the policy 
of the nation; to expand itself over the , 


sessions of the 


blessing to slave.’’ 


vast pos- 
Republic; to repress the inborn 
right of the freedom of speech and of the press; 
to arrest and to imprison, to scourge and to ban- 
ish American citizens for entertaining, cherishing, 
and uttering the sentiments of the creat statesmen 
of the North and of the South, who carried us 
through the fire and blood of the Revolution— 
whose names are forever associated 
with national independence and constitutional free- 
dom. 

This system of African slavery, planted on the 
shores of Virginia, grew and spread over Amer- 
ica under the colonial and commercial policy of 
England. Encouraged by British legislation, and 
fostered by royal favor, the merchants of England 
transported from the shores of Western Africa, to 
the thirteen British colonies, from the middle of 
the seventeenth century to 1776, more than three 
hundred thousand of the children of Africa. The 
coffers of her merchants were filled with gold, 
soiled with the blood of these hapless bondmen 
For nearly two centuries the party of the slave 
trade controlled the Government, and directed the 
policy of England. Kings and queens, lords and 
commons, judges, attorneys general, and bishops, 
all gave to the traffic in the bodies of men their per- 

| sistentsupport. Parliament pronounced ‘‘the trade 
highly advantageous to the kingdom and tts col- 
onies.’’ Queen Anne instructed the Governor of 
New York and New Jersey ‘ to give due encour- 
agement to the Royal African Company.’’ The 
| merchants and manufacturers clamored for the ex- 
tension and protection of the African slave traffic; 
and when the charier of the Royal African Com- 
pany expired, in 1749, the ports of Africa, for 
thirty degrees, from Cape Blanco to Loango St. 


Statesmen 


Pauls, were thrown encn to the free competition of 
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British commerce. Under this colonial and eom- 
mercial pelicy of England, the traffic in the bedies 
of men, between the coasts of Africa and the S pan- 
ish, French, and British colomes in the western 
world, expanded into gigantic proportions, and 
slavery spread and increased with such fearful 
rapidity, that the American colomes were startled 
and appalled; and ‘laws designed to restrict 1m 
portatuionsofslaves,’’says Bancroft, “are scattered 
along the records of colonial legislation. ’’ Tocheck 
theirimportation, Virginia imposed atax, but **the 
African Comp uy obtained the repeal of the law a 
** The British Government, ’says Madison, ** con 
stantly checked the atte mpts of Virginia to pute 
stop to this tnfernal traffic.’ Oglethorpe, the 
founder of Georgia, forbade slavery; but * the 
merchauts got the Government to sanction slavery 
there.”’ Even South Carolina, for atte niptung to 
restrict the slave traflic, received the rebuke of the 
British Government, which steadily and relent- 
lessly resisted all colonial acuion tending to cheek 
the inhuman traffic in the souls and bodies of men 
Up tothe hour of national independence, the Gov- 
ernment of England sternly rejected all colonial 
restrictions upon slavery and the slave trade, and 
persisted in the policy of forcing that trade upon 
all her colonies, which were ** not all 
the words of the Earl of Dartmo 
check or discourage, in any degree, a tratlie so 
beneficial to the nation.’’ British avarice planted 
slavery in America; British legislation nurtured 
and sustaimed it; and British statesmen sanctioned 
and guarded it. 

In spite, however, of the 
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the men 
who guided the commercial and colomal policy of 
Kngland, in spite of the potent influences of the 
statesmen who swayed the councils of the Throne, 
the slave trade and slavery found sturdy oppo- 
nents In England and America. tn the middle of 
the eighteenth century, years before Granville 
Sharpe broucht James Somerset before the King’ 
bench—twenty years before Lord Mansfield pro 
nounced that immortal opinion, which reversed 
the joint opinion of York and ‘Talbot, that ‘*a 
slave coming into Great Britain doth not become 
free, 


iarice of 


>and made it forever impossible for slaves to 
breathe the air of England—John Woolman trav- 
ersed America, proclaiming to Christian men that 
‘*the practice of contuunuing men in slavery wa 
not right;’’ that ** liberty was the natural right of 
all men equally.’’ This early apostle of eman- 
cipation found many slave masters on the banks 
of the Hudson, the Delaware, and the Potemaec, 
who encouraged the emancipation of the bond- 
men, ** because they had no contract for their la- 
bor, and liberty was their right."’ During the 
years of agitauon and discussion, from the treaty 
of Paris in 1762 to the opening dawn of the Rev- 
olution at Lexington—years during which the 
rights of the colonies and the rights of man were 
discussed with masterly power by the most gifted 
mindsof America, the popular lead rsin New Eng 
land, the middle colonies, and Virginia, did not 
fail to see and to acknowledge the wrongfulnes 
of slavery, and to denounce the slave traffic and 
the slave-ext ading policy of the British Govern 
ment. The records of those days of tral and of 
slory will bear to all coming time the amplest évi 
dence that the men who inaugurated the Revolu 
tlon—carried America from colonial dependenes 
to national indep« ndence, were not only bostile te 
the slave trade, but to the perpetual existence of 
slavery itself. 

When the First Congress assembled in 1774, 
the humanity of the colonies, long repr ssed and 
baffled by the power of England, found utterance. 
That assemblage of illustrious men declared that 
‘* God never intendeda part of the human race to 
hold property in, and unbounded power over, 
others;’’ that they ** would not import slaves, or 
buy slaves imported by others.’”’ These illustrious 
statesmen framed the articles of association which 
united the colenies in one federative Union. By 
the second article of that bond of union, the slave 
trade was prohibited; and that prohibition of the 
inhuman traffic in man was sustained by the men 
of the North and the men of the South, and by 
the colonies of the North and of the South. Thus 
did the slave trade, which Jefferson afterwards, in 
the original draft of the Declaration, branded 
an ** execrable commerce,’’ a ** piratical 
receive the condemnation of the men wl 
the bloody issues of civil war in defense of then 

' periled liberties. 
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When the Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed, nearly halfa million of men were held 
in bondage in America. Influenced by the rising 
spirit of liberty, by the awakened sense of the 
natural rights of man, which had found utterance 


in the charter of independence, the northern States | 


early adopted measures tending to emancipation. 
Nor were efforts for the emancipation of the bond- 
men confined to the northern States. Jefferson and 


Wythe, commissioned to revise the laws of Vir- | 


ginia, after the peace of 1783, prepared a plan 
of gradual emancipation; but timid counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Old Dominion failed to take her 
place in the list of free Commonwealths. ‘Timid- 


ity, the sordid spirit of gain, the lust and pride of 
the privileged class—not the humane sentiments of 


Washington and Henry, Jefferson and Wythe, 


Mason and Randolph — controlled the policy of 


that great State. But Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to 
Dr. Price, of England, in 1785, thus spoke of the 
cause of emancipation in Virginia: 

“This is the next State to which we may turn our eyes 
for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict with avarice 
and oppression—a conflict wherein the sacred side is daily 
gaining recruits, from the influx into office of young inen, 
grown up and growing up. These have sucked in the prin 
ciples of liberty, as it were, with their mothers’ milk ; and 
it is to them [ look with anxiety to turn the fate of the 
question.” 

When the convention assembled in May, 1787, 
to frame the Constitution of the United States, 
Massachusetts was a free Commonwealth. The 
foot of the slave no longer pressed the rock of 
Plymouth, nor the hallowed sods of Lexington, 
Concord, or Bunker Hill. Other northern States 
had taken measures for ultimate emancipation; 
but slavery, in its modified form, still lingered in 
the North. In the whole country nearly six hun- 
dred thousand human beings were held in servi- 
tude; but these bondmen were only estimated at the 
average value of eighty dollars each; and Elbridge 
Gerry estimated the whole value of the slaves at 
that time, south of the Potomac, at $10,000,000. 
Slavery existed in each of the States by the mere 
force of the laws, usages, and regulations of the 
people of each State, where it was recognized asa 
mere local institution. 

In that assemblage of illustrious statesmen, met 
to frame a Constitution for a free people, were 
men whose wisdom in council and valor in the 
field had carried the country through the fire of 
a revolutionary war. The baptism of freedom 
was on their brows, and its spirit burned in their 
bosoms. Over that assemblage of statesmen pre- 
sided the peerless Washington, who ‘‘ wished as 
much as any man living to see slavery abolished 
by legislative authority;’’? and to ** accomplish 
it by the only proper and effective mode,”’ his 
‘*suffrare should never be wanting.’’ Franklin 
regarded slavery as ‘‘an atrocious debasement 
of human nature,’’ and he was prepared to ‘* step 
to the verge of vested power to discourage every 
species of traffic in the bodies of our fellow-men.”’ 
Madison, whose name is forever associated with 
the Constitution of the United States, pronounced 
slavery ‘*adreadful calamity,’’ and he ‘ thought 
it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that 
there could be property in man.’’ Gouverneur 
Morris, whose hand was to give the finishing 
form to the work of the convention, denounced 
slavery as **a nefarious institution.’’? Luther Mar- 
tin believed that **God was Lord of all, viewing 
with equal eye the poor African slave and his 
American master;’’ and he would “ authorize the 
General Government to make such regulations as 
should be most advantageous for the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery and the emancipation of the slaves 
which were already in the States.’’ Elbridge 
Gerry ** would leave slavery to be dealt with by 
the States, but he would give no sanction to it.”’ 
Oliver Ellsworth believed ‘ slavery would soon 
be only a speck in the country.’’? George Mason 


declared that slavery produced “the most perni- i} 


cious effects on manners;’’ that ** every master of 
slaves is born a petty tyrant;’’ that **it brought 
the curse of Heaven on acountry.’’ Roger Sher- 
man ‘* would not tax slaves, because it would 
imply that they were property.’’ Rufus King 
would by organic law enact that ‘slavery shall 
be forever prohibited’’ in the western Territories. 
Alexander Hamilton, James Wilson, Robert Mor- 
ris, and other statesmen, whose names are im- 
perishably associated with the constitutional his- 
tory of the Republic, have left in the records of the 
country their sentiments of hostility to slavery. 
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| The framers of the Constitution, like the members 


of the first Congress, who branded the slave trade: 
the members of the Congress of 1776, who declared 


| that ‘all men are created equal;’’ and the mem- 


bers of the Congress of 1787, who stamped the 
words ‘slavery shall be and is forever prohib- 
ited’’ on every foot of the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, were hostile to the traffic in men, to the 
extension of slavery, and to its perpetuity in 
America. 


But there came into that convention the repre- | 


sentatives of a small but powerful class, which 
clung, in South Carolina and Georgia, with re- 
lentless tenacity, to the British slave-trading and 


slave-extending and slave-perpetuating policy. | 
In ** complaisance to this class in South Carolina | 


and Georgia,’’ the signers of the Declaration of 


Independence had crased from the original draft | 


of Jefferson the arraignment of the British mon- 


arch for ** waging cruel war against human na- || 


s) 


ture itself,’’ ** violating its most sacred rights of 
life and liberty in the persons of a distant people, 
who never offended him, captivating and carry- 
ing them into slavery in another hemisphere.”’ 
This class had broken the second article of the 
association of union, which prohibited the im- 
portation and the traffic in slaves; and in that time 
of trial and of anxiety, when the men who had met 
undismayed the power of England on the perilous 
ridges of battle, trembled for the future of their 
country, the representatives of this slaveholding 
class of the extreme South came into that council 
of patriotic statesmen ready to peril the unity of 
the Republic, unless they could wring from the 


convention the power to continue the inhuman, | 


loathsome, and polluted traffic in the muscles and 


bones of men—a traffic which Jefferson branded | 


as an ‘*execrable commerce,’’ and Madison pro- 
nounced *‘ infernal.’’ To silence the clamorous 
demands of the Rutledges and Pinckneys, the 
Butlers and Baldwins—the representatives of this 
class—the convention made a compromise by 
which they permitted the slave trade to continue 
for twenty years longer, unchecked by national 
legislation, three fifths of the slaves to be repre- 
sented in the House, and a provision to be incor- 
porated into the Constitution for the rendition of 
persons owing service or labor in one State es- 
caping into another. These concessions were 
wrung from the convention, not by the power of 
the slaveholding class, but by its weakness rather; 
by the fatal confidence of the statesmen of that 


day that slavery would soon ee away under the | 


influences of the ideas they had proclaimed and 
the institutions they had founded. The slave rep- 


resentation and the clause concerning fugitives | 


from labor were then regarded as questions of 
little practical importance, while the authority 
wholly to extinguish the slave traffic after 1808, 
and the inhibition of siavery by the ordinance of 
1787 in the Northwest, were deemed fatal to the 
expansion and development of slavery and its 
malign influences. 

The organization of the Federal Government, 
under the Constitution, demonstrated the impo- 
tency of the slave perpetuatists and the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the people. Washington 
was unanimously borne into the Presidency, and 
he had avowed it to be ** among his first wishes to 


see some plan adopted by which slavery in this || 


country may be abolished by law.’? Adams was 


made Vice President, and he held that, ‘‘ consent- | 
ing to slavery is a sacrilegious breach of trust.’’ | 


Jeiferson was made Secretary of State, and he had 


declared that ‘‘ the abolition of domestic slavery | 


was the greatest object of desire;’’ that ‘‘ the whole 
commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions—the 


| most unremitting despotism on the one part and 
| degrading submission on the other;’’ that ‘‘ the 


statesman should be loaded with execration who, 
permitting one half the citizens to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms those into despots, 


_ and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the | 
one part, and the Amor Patria of the other;’’ that | 
he ‘*trembled for his country when he reflected 


that God was just; that his justice cannot sleep 


| forever;”’ that “the Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in such a contest.”’ 
_ Hamilton was placed at the head of the Treasury, | 


and he was a member of an anti-slavery society in 


New York, where he united in a petition for the | 


emancipation of those who, ‘‘ free by the laws of 
God, are held in slavery by the laws of the State.”’ 


BE. 


; and an abhorrence of slavery.”’ 


| for they ‘‘could not, 











January 25, 
Jay was made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and he believed slavery to be an ‘ iniquity ’—**a 
sin of crimson dye,’’ and that ‘‘ our prayers to 
Heaven would be impious until we abolished it.’’ 
And from the presidency of an abolition society 
this pure and stainless character was summoned 


_ by Washington to preside over that highest judi- 


cial tribunal. Gouverneur Morris believed that 


_‘*slavery brought the curse of Heaven upon a 


country,’’ and Washington sent him to represent 
his Government at the Court of France. Madi- 


| son, Gerry, Langdon, King, Ellsworth, Sherman, 


Robert Morris, and other renowned statesmen, 


| whose anti-slavery sentiments were recorded in 


the history of the country, held seats in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. Those patri- 
otic statesmen, into whose keeping the American 
people intrusted the new-formed Government, 
were committed, fully committed, against the 
slave traffic, the extension of slavery, and for the 
ultimate emancipation of slavery in all America. 

The foremost men of that day, not in the na- 
tional councils, were equally committed against 


| the slave system. They saw what Washington 
| saw and expressed, ‘* the direful effects of slavery.”’ 


Patrick Henry declared that ‘it would rejoice 
his very soul, that every one of his fellow-beings 
was emancipated;’’ that he ‘‘believed the time 
would come to abolish this lamentable evil;”’ that 
he ** would transmit to their descendants, together 
with their slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, 
j James Iredell, 
soon to be summoned by Washington to the bench 
of the Supreme Court, in the convention of North 
Carolina avowed that ‘* when the entire abolition 
of slavery takes place, it will be an event which 
must be pleasing to every generous mind and 
every friend of human nature.’’ The great Mary- 
land lawyer, Luther Martin, declared that ‘‘sla- 
very is inconsistent with the genius of Republic- 
anism, and has a tendency to destroy those prin- 


| ciples, on which it is supported, as it lessens the 


sense of the equal rights of mankind, and habituates 
us to tyranny and oppression.’’? William Pinkney 
also declared, that ‘* nothing is more clear, than 


that the effect of slavery is to destroy that REVER- 
ENCE FOR LIBERTY, Which is THE VITAL PRINCIPLE 


OF A REPUBLIC;”’ that ‘‘the dreary system of par- 


| tial bondage is iniquitous and most dishonorable 
' to Maryland;”’’ that ‘* by the eternal principles of 


natural justice, no master has a right to hold his 
slave in bondage a single hour ;’’ and this great jurist 
uttered these prophetic words, which we see ful- 
filled in this age, ‘‘If slavery continues fifty years 
longer its effects will be seen in the decay of the spirit 
of liberty in the free States.” 

The enduring records of the Republic will carry 
down to after ages the sentiments of hostility to 


| human bondage, uttered by the men who, in de- 

| fense of periled liberty, defied the power of the 

| British empireand gave ety to the North 
2 


American Republic. The history of that age is 
radiant with the glowing thoughts and burning 


words against African slavery, which British 


avarice planted on the virgin soil of the western 
world. Under their inspiring words, emancipa- 
tion societies sprang into being in the South and 
in the North, and the noblest names that grace 
the pages of our history were enrolled upon the 
records of these societies. A national anti-slavery 
society was organized, and the highest hopes of 
the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian 
seemed in process of realization. Colored free- 
men, many of whom had periled their lives on the 
stricken fields of the Revolution, were allowed the 
rights of citizenship in some of the States. In 
Maryland and North Carolina they possessed 
this right, and young Tennessee, in 1796, came 
into the Union with a constitution which permit- 
ted free colored men to exercise that high right of 
citizenship. In New York, Chanceller Robert 
R. Livingston, one of the foremost men of his age 
in America reported against a bill referred to 
him for the gradual abolition of slavery, because 
it did not give to the emancipated bondmen the 
full rights of citizenship and the right of suffrage; 
**he said, ‘be deprived of 
these essential rights without shocking the prin- 
ciples of equal liberty, and laying the foundation 
of an aristocracy of the most dangerous and ma- 
lignant kind, rendering power permanent and 
hereditary in the hands of those persons who de- 
duce their origin through white ancestors only. 

Such were the liberal sentiments of a statesman 











of exalted character and large and varied experi- 
ences, who acted as a member of the committee 
to draft the Declaration of Independence, and as 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs oaiee the Confeder- 
ation; who administered the oath of office to the 
first President, and negotiated the treaty for the 
acquisition of Louisiana. 

hat slave power now compels public men, nur- 
turedand reared amidst the influences of free in- 
stitutions, to hasten with alacrity to disavow past 
sentiments and opinions, to accept the dogmas of 
the slave Propaganda, and to join in hunting down 
oldcomrades. That power has established in the 
slave States a relentless despotism over the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and of correspond- 
ence through the mails, That power will not 
permit American citizens to entertain, utter, print, 
or circulate, sentiments and opinions concerning 
slavery which were avowed by Jefferson, Henry, 
Mason, and the great men of Virginia of the revo- 
lutionary era, or even by McDowell, Summers, 
and Randolph, in the convention of 1830. The 
American citizen, living under a Constitution 
which guaranties free speech, holds that right 
subject to arbitrary laws or to the lawless acts of 
brutal mobs. George Fitzhugh, one of the apostles 
of slavery, the author of a work on ‘* Tue Fat- 
uRE OF Free Society,” in which he avows the 
doctrine that ‘slavery, BLACK OR WHITE, is right 
and necessary,’’ now declares, with regard to the 
‘right of private judgment, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of religion,” 
that **the South takes care to trammel these sterner 


rights (so-called) quite as efficiently, by an austere | 


public opinion, as Louis Napoleon does by law 
or by mere volition;”’ that ‘‘ we propose to deter 
men from applying the ax to the root of our south- 
ern institutions, (that is, by discussions or recur- 
ring to ‘fundamental principles,’) first by moral 
suasion or monition, next by tar and feathers, 
and, that failing, by the halter.’’ 


Sir, what a humiliating spectacle does the Re- | 


public now present to the gaze of mankind! I 
speak not of the millions of beings sunk from the 
lofty level of a common humanity down to the 
abject submission of unreasoning beasts of burden, 
nor of the laws that shrivel the mind and debase 
the soul of the bondman; but | speak of the deeds 
of lawlessness and inhumanity against free Amer- 
ican citizens—deeds which shock every manly 
bosom. The mails daily bring us intelligence of 
the lawless deeds of brutal mobs, of the indigni- 
ties perpetrated upon freemen, guilty of no crime, 


unless it be a crime, in 1860, to cling to the opin- | 


ions of the fathers of the Republic. The Post 
Office Department, the Postmaster General iells 
us, ‘* pervades every channel of commerce and 
every theater of human enterprise; and while vis- 
iting, as it does kindly, every fireside, mingles 
with the throbbings of almost every heart in the 
land. 
isters to all climes and creeds and pursuits, with 
the same eager readiness and with equal fullness 
of fidelity.”” This Post Office Department, in 
nearly half the States, is at the mercy of the stu- 
pidity or prejudice of postmasters, maddened by 
slavery fanaticism, and the correspondence of the 


people and the public journals may be examined, | 


seized, and destroyed by these censors of despot- 
ism; and this may be and is done under the open 
sanction of the Administration. Families are ban- 
ished from their hearths and homes. Free colored 
men are forced to break the holy ties of kindred, 
seck homes among strangers, or be doomed to per- 
petual slavery, by laws which ‘‘ propose,”’ in the 
words of Judge Catron, of the Supreme Court, 
**to commit an outrage, to perpetrate an oppression 
and cruelty.’’ Surely there is no country in Chris- 
tendom—no, not one—where the freemen of the 
United States are exposed to such insults, such 


indignities, such lawless oppressions, as in the | 


slaveholding States of this Democratic Republic. 
The President calls our attention to the outrages 
verpetrated upon American citizens in Mexico. 


Chere is, sir, more security for the citizens of | 


Massachusetts, for the eighteen million people 
of the North, in revolutionary Mexico, rent and 
torn by civil war, than in the slaveholding States. 
More insults, indignities, and outrages, have 
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strifes which have marked the forty years of her 
independent existence. rae 

Mr. President, the statesmen of the 
this Chamber and in the other wing of the Cap- 
itol, frankly admit that a revolution concerning 
slavery has been wrought in the public sentiment 
of the slaveholding States. This admitted revo- 
lution in the sentiments of the people of the South 
has wrought the change in the policy of the slave 
States and of the national Government now so 
unmistakably manifest. How did the slavehold- 
ing class—a mere handful of men in this nation of 
twenty-six million freemen—work this change 
in the policy of the nation; a change which the 
sense of justice, the love of liberty, the humane 
and Christian sentiments of the age, condemn? 
How did this small, and, so far as numbers are 
concerned, insignificant of slaveholders, 
achieve over the councils of Republican America 
an influence so potential ? 

This slaveholding class, which shapes and fash- 
ions at its pleasure the policy of the General Gov 
ernment, was borne into power by the Democratic 
party; and it is this day upheld in power by the 
Democratic party. Acquiring the ascendency in 
the Democratic party, this privileged class has 
imposed its hateful dogmas upon that party, com- 
pelling it to carry its flag, to fight its battles, and 
to bear the crushing burden of its crimes against 
the rights of human nature. Democrats of the 
free States, men born under the inspiring influ- 
ences of free institutions, taught in free schools, 
instructed in free churches, have, during the last 
fifteen years, borne the banners of slavery exten- 
sion, and often ingloriously fallen under the con- 
suming wrath of a betrayed and indignant people. 
The Democracy of the North is as much the in- 
strument of the slave power for extending, up- 
holding, and perpetuating human slavery in Amer- 
ica, as is the army of the Emperor of Austria in 
maintaining his despotic rule in Hungary and 
Venetia. 


South, in 


n 


class 


Sir, when the Army returned from Mexico, | 


bringing with it the title deeds to half a million 
square miles of free soil, the people of the free 
States desired it to be consecrated forever to free- 
dom and free institutions. The Democracy of the 


North, obedient to the popular will, gave their | 


support to the policy of slave prohibition; but-the 
slave power imperiously demanded the abandon- 
ment of the principle of slave inhibition, and De- 


| mocracy obeyed the peremptory mandate, aban- 


doned the Jeffersonian proviso and organized Utah 


and New Mexico without any guarantees for free- | 


dom. The slave power, in the hour of its triumph 


| in its territorial policy, required a new fugitive 


slave law; and the northern Democracy consented 


| to the enactment of a law which violated every 


In the amplitude of its beneficence, it min- | 


legal guarantee of freemen, shocked the sense of 


| justice, and put in jeopardy the liberties of free 


men of which the legal rights of the poorest and the | 


humblest outweigh the interests of every slave- 
holder in Agnerica. In 1854, the slave propagand- 


ists demanded the repeal of the prohibition of sla- | 


very in Kansasand Nebraska;and the Democracy, 
in complaisance to the slave power, repealed that 
prohibition. Five thousand armed men of Mis- 
souri marched into Kansas, seized the ballot-boxes, 


| elected a Territorial Legislature, planted slavery, 
| enacted inhuman and unchristian laws for its sup- 


port. The slave power demanded the enforcement 
of those arbitrary enactments by the General Gov- 


ernment, and President Pierce upheld them with | 
the bayonets of the Army; and in this he was sup- | 


ported by the Democracy of the North. The slave 
power demanded that Governor Walker and Sec- 


retary Stanton should be removed for exposing 


the pro-slavery frauds of the October election of 


| 1857; and President Buchanan forced Walker to 
| resign, and removed Stanton, who. would not 


been heaped upon freemen in the slave States, || 
during the past one hundred days, than have been || 


perpetrated upon American citizens in Mexico 
during all the changes and revolutions and civil 


bend; and the Democracy of the North upheld 
the action of the President. 

To crown the long series of outrages upon the 
people of Kansas, the slave power iaosae that 
Congress should force the Lecompton constitu- 
tion, the product of fraud and violence, upon an 
unwilling and protesting people; and the Democ- 
racy of the North, with few exceptions, responded 
to that infamous demand. 
quires the abandonment of the doctrine that the 
people of a Territory can legislate against slavery, 


| and the acceptance of the dogma that the Constitu- 


| tion protects slavery as property in the Territories; 
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and the leaders of the Democracy of the North in 


this Chamber, with two or three exceptions, accept 
this newereed, which makes every foot of the Tex 
ritories of the Republic slave soil. The acknowl 


edged chiefs of the slave power are demanding a 
national slave code for the Territoris s; andalready 
the aspiring leaders of the Democracy of the North 
are hastening to give assurances that they are pre 
par d to acquiesce in that extraordinary demand. 
Phe chiefs of the slave Propaganda are turning 
their lustful eyes to Cuba, Central Ameriea, and 
Mexico, for territory in which to plant slavery ; 
for they hold that in whatever territory, acquired 
or to be acquired, the flag of the Union waves, 
slavery for the African, and not freedom for all 
men, 1s inseribed on its folds. The Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Browy,] one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the slave holding class, declares 
to his constituents, with the frankness that marks 
his character: 

* Twant Cuba; T want Tamaulipas, Potosi, and one oF 


two other Mexican States; 
reason, for the planting 


and I want them all for the same 
and spre And a 
footing in Central America will powerfully aid us in aequit 

ing those other States. Ves, I want these countries for the 
spread of slavery. 1 would spread the blessings of slavery, 
gion of our Divine Master, to the uttermost ends 
of the earth; and, rebellions and wicked as the Vankees 
have been, Iu 


fins i staveTy 


like the reli 
ould even extend it to them.’ 


These dreams of empires in which to plant 
slavery fill the minds of the leaders of the slave 
Propaganda; and the President, in asking author- 
ity to march the Army into Mexico, and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, [Mr. Siiwext,| in pressing 
his Cuba scheme, are acting in response to these 
ideas of conquest and acquisition. Up to this 
hour the slave propagandists have never made a 
requisition upon the northern Democrats which 
has not been complied with, although many of 
them have sealed their ready servility with polit- 
ical martyrdom. 

Sir, to arrest the aggressive policy of the slave 
Propaganda, which is perverting the Constitution, 
subverting the institutions, disturbing the repose 
of the country, endangering the stability of the 
Union, and bringing reproach upon the American 
name; and to restore the Government to the policy 
of its illustrious founders, an organization has 
been formed which calls itself the Republican 
party. This party, which embraces in its organ- 
ization a million and a half of intelligent and 
patriotic freemen, proclaims no new doctrine; it 
proposes no new experiments. Upon the great 
and overshadowing question of slavery in Amer- 
ica, the Republican party accepts the doctrines of 
the revolutionary fathers of the North and of the 
South. The Republican party sees, as Washing- 
ton saw, ‘‘ the direful effects of slarery;’’ it believes, 
with Henry, that ‘* slavery is @ lamentable evil;’’ 
with Luther Martin, that ‘* slavery is inconsistent 
with the genius of republicanism;’’ with Madison, 
that ‘slavery is a dreadful calamity;”’ that ‘* imbe 
cility is ever altendert xpon a country filled with 
slaves;’’ with Monroe, that ** slavery has preyed upon 
the very vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial 
to all the States in which it has existed.’’ Coneur- 

| ring in these opinions of these illustrious patriots 
and statesmen of the South, the Republican party 
proposes to preserve the vast territorial posses- 

sions of the Republic from ‘* the direful effects’’ of 

this ** dreadful calamity ’’ which ‘** has preyed upon 

the vitals of the Union,”’ by applying to, and en- 

graving upon, those territorial possessions these 
| words, ‘‘ slavery shall be AND Is FOREVER prohib- 
ited;’’ words which came from the pen of Jeffer 
son, were embodic in the ordinance of 1787, and 
stamped on every soot of the virgin sods of the 
Northwest. 

Believing freedom to be national, and slavery to 
be local and sectional, ‘*a mere municipal regu- 
lation,’’ in the words of the Supreme Court, 
‘*founded upon and limited to the verge of the 
State law,’ for which the people of each State 
that tolerates it are alone responsible, the Repub- 
lican party joins issue with the sectionalized De- 
menihedenniasialed the lead of men whose vital 
and animating principle is the propagation of sla- 
very, accepts the monstrous dogma that slavery, 
by virtue of the Consatution, exists in all th 
Tessiaiioe, Accepting this doctrine, the Democ 
| racy repealed the prohibition of slavery in Kan- 

sas and Nebraska, and resists all congressional 
action. Accepting this doctrine, the Democracy 
in those Territories resist territorial acts to pro- 
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hibit slave ry,and Government officials veto their 
enactments, Accepting this doctrine, the Demo- 
cratic Levislature of New Mexico, under the lead 
of Democratic Government officials, prompted by 
Mr.Orrro.the Democratic Delegate, * at the so- 
lieitation of Gene ral R Davis, of Mississippi, 

have enacted a brutaland bloody slave code. Al- 
ready the Der moecratic chiefs of the slave power 


are demanding the enactment of a slave code by 


Coner and the leaders of the Democraey ar 
hastening to give them assurane that **if,’? in 
the words of the Vice President, ** this constitu- 
tional right to hold slaves as property in the Ter- 


ritories cannot be enforeed for want of proper le- 
lation toenforce it, sufficient legit slation must 
be passed, or our Government is a failure 

1¢ Democ- 
racy,and holding with the republican fathers, that 
lavery cannot exist in the Territories, exc: ptby 
positive Jaw, and that Congress and the pe ople 
of the ‘Territories may exclude it, th Republican 
party takes issue with the national Democracy, 
and appeals to the intelligent patriotism of the 
country. lt appeals, not to the local and t mpo- 
rary interests of 
ests of the whole country; not to the passions 
nd pride of classes, but to the sober judgment, 
of justice, the love of libs rty, ee the 

humane and Christian sentiments of all classes. 
Sir, in the f the past 
six years between the interests of slave labor and 
the rights of free labor in the infant empires we 
are creating in the West, the power of the northern 
Demoer icy has been broken, and its leaders have 
ingloriously fallen. Falling in the great battle of 
** JUSTICE IN CONFLICT,’’ In the words of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, ** WITH AVARICE AND OPPREsSION,’’ the 
onee powerful chiefs of the northern Democracy 
forced to 
realizing not only their lost power, 


Rejecting the dogmas ace pted by tl 


t] senst 


progress of the contests o 


but their loss 
of influence in the councils of the party they hav: 
so faithfully followed. The organization of the 
committees in this Chamber cannot but remind 
the northern Democratic Senators, who yet linger 
here, of their waning power over the levislation 
of the country, over their political associates; and 
their duty to follow rather than to lead; to receive 
orders rather than to give them. Now the leaders 
of the Democratic party, the men who dictate its 
principles and shape its policy are in the South. 
Well mieht Mr. Kerrr boastingly say, as he did 
on a recent oceasion to the people of South Caro- 
lina, ** issues have been made which have tried 
the Democratic party;’’ “its northern hosts have 
melted away;’ northern wing declined, 
the southern wing strengthened;”’ ** the slavery 
agitation has weakened the party at the North 
and strenethened it at the South:’’ ** the whole 
machinery of the party has fallen into the hands 
of the South,’ and “the South has the general 
control of the Democratic party. , 

Having, Mr. President, forced the northern 
Democrats, by threats of political prose ription, te 


‘fas the 


repudiate the principle of slave ry restriction I ied 
Territories; he ying: forced Mr. Calhoun’s dogma 
upon the Democratic organization; having won 
the **general control,’’ and secured the ‘ whole 
machinery,’’ ofthe Democratic party, these south- 
ern leaders of the slave Democracy, now masters 
of the Guvernanent, ave pleased to assume that the 
policy of the Repablican party, sanctioned, as it 
has been, by the great statesmen of the past of the 
North and South, is a policy of aggression upon 
the South; and that its suecess in 1860 will be 
cause for the dissolution of the Union, and the 
overthrow ofthe Republic. The chiefs of the slave 


Propaganda, the accepted leaders of the Demo- | 
in the public press, in the forum of 


cratic party, 
the pe ople , In the State Lewislatare s,and in these 
Chambers, are predicting disunion, arguing dis- 
union, and threatening disunion. Every breeze 
from the South is burdened with these disunion 
predictions, argumcnts, and threats. In these 
Chambers our ears are fatigued with listening to 
these disloyal, unpatriotic, revolutionary, but, 
thank God, impotentavowals! That some of the 
actors IN THIS BROAD FARCE now being played be- 
fore the nation are in earnest, 
shiver the Union ‘from turret to foundation 
stone,’? neo one who has watched their turbulent 
career can for a moment doubt; but the vigor of 


their blow ts not equal to the vehemenee of their 
; have before shown that they 


desire. These actors 


sections, but to the lasting inter- | 


submit to the bitter mortification of 


that they would | 


are quite prudent enough to * let I dare not wait 
upon I would.’’ This piscnron parce, which the 
leaders of the slave-extending, slave-perpetuating 
Democracy, have | ce, and 
through the parts of which so many actors ar 
moving with such tragic strut, is intended to 
startle and appal the timid, make the servility of 
the servile still more abject, rouse the selfish in- 
stinets of that nerveless conservatism which has 


put upon the national sta 


ever op 
every rotten institutionas it fell: and thus, through 
the cowardly fear 
and quis tists, retain their grasp on power. Sir, 
we sha ll sce whether this disloval conspiracy 
will alarm the eighteen million northern freemen; 
~hisinen the actors in this disunion farce will 
play a winning game; or whether the insulted 
patriotism of the country, North and South, will 
not rebuke this exhibition of madness and folly, 
and dismiss these actors from the service of that 
Union they threaten to subvert and destroy. 

But this is not, sir, the first time this farce of 
disunion has been played. When the Republi- 

‘an party sprung into ‘being in 1856, to arrest the 
slavery, to redress the wrongs of 
the people of Kansa 3, the leadi ¢ presses and poli- 
tictans of the Democracy in the South, then pre- 
dicted, argued, and threatened the dissolution of 
the Union, if Frémont should be elected. Tie 
success of this disunion play, in 1856, as well as 
their own * yawning need, *? in 1860, may have 
prompted the Democratic managers to put the old 
farce upon the stage, in the imposing form now 
witnessed. 

Now, Mr. President, I intend to place before the 
Senate, and, as far as | can, before the patriotic, 
liberty-loving, and Union-loving men of the free 


are re ssions of 


d every useful reform, and wailed over | 


sand selfishness of the optimists | 


States, the predictions of disunion, the arguments | 


for disunion, and the menaces of disunion, made 
by some of the presses and some of the men in 


the interests of slave ry—pre sses that are the ex- | 


ponents of, and men who are the acknowledged 
leaders of, the sectionalized, slave-extending De- 
mocracy. I want the people of Massachusetts, 

and of the country, to see that the political seces- 
and disunionists are the trusted expo- 
nents and the accepted leaders of the national De- 
mocracy. Ll want the alarmed conservatives of 
the North, who hasten into Union-saving meet- 
ings, to see and to realize that the men who are 
now blurting their disunion sentiments into the 
unwilling ear of a loyal people, are the leaders 


silonists 


of that party whic h the y by their shrinking | 


timidity are upholding i in power. 
luded masses of the northern Democracy to see 
the hypocrisy, the arrant cowardice of their lead- 
ers at home, who are fatiguing the weary ear of 
the country with their worn-out profe ssions of love 
and devotion to the Union, while they dare not 
rebuke the disloyal avowals and menaces of the 
leaders they follow with craven soul and fettered 
lip. 

When, Mr. President, the Republiaan party, 
summoned into being and into ac tion, in 1856, by 
the aggressions of slavery, by the crimes against 
the people of Kansas, appealed in tones as earn- 


est as ever issued from aoe an lips, to the Ameri- | 


can people, to their sense f justice , their love of 
liberty, their emotions of “Bumianity, and their 
sentiments of patriotism, to all that is highest, 
noblest, and holiest in human nature, to rescue the 
Government, arrest slavery extension, redress the 
wrongs of the people, and give repose to the coun- 
try, by restoring the Government to the polic y 
of Washington and Jefferson, Democratic presses 

and Democratic leaders 


I want the de- | 


| bled people of his district, Mr. 


ee ea he ac ae ledeed frie ait ane champion 
Mr. Buchanan—declared to the country that 
64 if l'vé monts should be elected the Union would be 
dissolved.’? The bold, dashing, and out-spoken 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] declared, 
with emphasis, that ‘*if Frémont was elected the 
Union would be dissolved and ought to be dis- 
solved.’? The Senator from Virgina, {Mr. Ma- 
son,] then, as now, at the head of the C omngyttee 
on Foreign Affairs, who avowed on the floor of 
the Senate “that **the South has the right to the 
natural expansion of slavery as an element of 
political power,’’ declared in a public letter that 
unless the aggression upon the right: s of the South, 
as he was pleased to designate the resistance of the 
people of the North against slave ry extension, 
ceased, he was for ** the se paration of ‘these States. 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, then aleading mem- 
ber of the body, which placed him at the head of 
the important Committee on the Judiciary, said: 

** When Frémont is elected, we nust rely upon what we 
have—a good State government. Every Governor of the 
South should call the Legislature of his State together, and 
have measures of the South decided upon. If they did not, 
and submitted to the degradation, they would deserve the fate 
of slaves. I should advise my Legislature to go at the tap of 
the drum.”’ 

Sir, | might quote other declarations of Sena- 
tors, in which these ideas are expressed; but I 
must pass on. In the House, as the records will 
bear evidence, these sentiments were profusely 
uttered by the men who upheld the course of op- 
pression in Kansas, and dictated the policy of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Keirt, in a fiery and 
vehement speec h to the pe aple of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, exclaimed, in view of the apprehended elec- 
tion 6f Frémont: 

**T tell you now, that if Frémont is elected, adherence to 
the Union is treason to liberty. [Loud cheers.] 1 teli you 
now, that the southern man who will submit to his election 
is a traitorand a coward. [Enthusiastic cheers.]’’ 

This speech, so contemptuous, so defiant to- 
wards the people of the North, so emphatic in its 
avowals of disunion, was promptly indorsed as 
‘sound doctrine ’ >by John B. Floyd, now Mr. 


Buchanan’s Secretary of War—a gentle ‘man of 


whom the Boston Post, the leading Administra- 
tion organ in New England, in 1850, said, ** hence- 
forth he must be treated as a disunionist, and the 
most dangerous of them all.’’ In the autumn of 
1856, Mr. Bro®ks, of South Carolina, received 
from the people of his district an ovation. Sen- 
ator Butler, and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Toomss] attended, and other southern Democratic 
leaders sent applauding letters. ‘To the assem- 
3rooks said: 
‘We have the issue upon us now; and how are we to 
meet it? I tell you, fellow-citizens, from the bottom of my 
heart, that the only mode which I think available for meet 
ing it is just to tear the Constitution of the United States, 
trample it under foot, and form a southern Confederacy, every 
State of which will bea slaveholding State. {Loud and pro 
longed cheers.] I believe it, as [ stand in the face of my 
Maker; I believe it on my responsibility to you as your 


| honored Representative, that the only hope of the South is 


in the South, and that the only available means of making 


|| that hope effective is to cut asunder the bonds that tie us to 


, whose vital and animat- | 


ing principle is the propagation and e xpansion of | 


human slavery on the North American continent, 
raised the startling war-c ry of disunion. Timid 
and selfish conservatism, which saw, unmoved, 
liberty cloven down in a distant Territory, and 
heard the imploring appeals for protection of free- 
men whose sacked and burning cabins illumed the 
midnight skies, shrank appalled when it heard 
this ery of disunion, opened its long purse, and 
continued the destinies of the country in the ke ep- 
ine of men who avowed their intention to ruin if 
they could not rule it. 

Sir, when that uncertain contest was going on, 
when the election of Frémont seemed to the lead- 
ers of the Democracy not only possible but prob- 
able, the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Super, ] 
one of the most skillful leaders of the slave De- 


| in separating the living body from the dead carcass. 


gether, and take our separate position inthe family of nations. 

These are my opinions. They have always been my opin 

ions. I have been a disunionist from the time I could think.’? 
* * * * * * * * * * 

*“ Now, fellow-citizens, I have told you very frankly and 
undisguisedly that I believe the only hope of the South is in 
dissolving the bonds which connect us with the Serre 

fl was 


| the commander of an army, I never would post a sentinel 


who would not swear that slavery is right.’’ 
= 7 ~ * * * a * * * 
‘fT speak as a man—as a private gentleman—as a slave 
holder; and [ tell you that our hope is alone in the South; 


| and the only mode of making that hope available, is for 


the South by some act to effect a dissolution of the American 
Union. And I say this: that if John C. Frémont is elected 
President of the United States, our people ought to have 
sense enough to know that the issue is upon. them, and 
cannot be avoided.’ - . : 

**T speak on my individual eaibeeadnii if Frémont be 
elected President of the United States, Iam for the people 
in their majesty rising above the law and leaders, taking the 
power into their own hands, going by concert or not by con- 
cert, and laying the strong arm of southern freemen upon the 
Treasury and archives of “the Government. [ Applause. ]” 


These emphatic avowals of disunion were ap- 
plauded by the people who had, by a unanimous 
vote, sustained his action, and commissioned him 
to speak for them in this Capitol. Well might the 


| Charleston Mercury declare, as it has, that— 


‘ Upon the policy of dissolving the Union, of separating 
the South from her northern enemies, and establishing a 
southern Confederacy, parties, presses, politicians, and people, 
were a wnit. There is not a single public man in her limits, 


© eda 


et a 
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not one of her present Representatives or Senators in Con 
gress, t ho is not pledg red to the lips in favor of disunion. 
Indeed, we well remember that one of the most prominent 
leaders of the co peration party, when taunted with sub 
mission, rebuked the thought by saying, ‘that in opposing 
secession. he only took a ste P backward to strixe a blow more 
deadly against the Union.’ * 





Sir, the erratic, aspiring, blust ring Wise, who 
‘*would introduce slavery into the heart of th 

y 1 ? oT ! ss eilinnen ee 
North,’’ who ** would allow slavery to pour itself 
out Without restraint, and find no limit but the 
Southern oeean,’”’ in the autumn of 1856, told the 
rome of Virginia that— 

‘The South could not, without degradation, submit to 
the election of a Black Republican President. To tell me 
we should submit to the election of a Black Republican, 
under circumstances like these, is to tell me that Virginia 
and the fourteen slave States are already subjugated and 
degraded. [cheers ;] that the southern people are without 
spirit, and without purpose to defend the rights they know 
and dare not maintain. [Cheers.] If you submit to the 
election of Frémont, you will prove what Sewarp and 
BURLINGAME said, to be true—that the South cannot be 
kicked out of the Union.” 

He avows d his readiness to put the military 
force of Virginia upon a war footing; and he gave 
the valorous assurance to his disunion associates 
that ** the chivalry’’ of Virginia ‘ would hew its 
bright way through al l opposing lecions.’’ Rumor 
said, and I believe truly, that this Democratic as- 
pirant to the Presidency held correspondence with 
southern Governors, to concert measures prepar- 
atory to disunion; that he and his disunion com- 
ae rs organized a plotto seize the arsenal at Har- 

er’s Ferry; to take possession of the navy-yard 
at Norfolk, and inaugurate rebellion, re volution, 
and disunion, in the event of Frémont’s success. 
The Washington correspondent of the eee Or- 
leans Delta, a journal high in the confidence of 
the Pierce administration, wrote: 

‘It is already arranged, in the event of Frémont’s elec 
tion, or a failure to elect by the people, to call the Legisla 
tures of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, to concert 
measures to withdraw from the Union before Frémont can 
get possession of the Army and Navy and the purse-strings 
of Government. Governor Wise is actively at work already 
in the matter. The South can rely on the President in the 
emergency contemplated. The question now is, whether the 
people of the South will sustain their leaders.” 

Mr. Corry, of Ohio, re ports Mr. Banks, of Vir- 
ginia, as having said to him, a few days after the 
election in 1856, that— 

The South would have dissolved the Union if Frémont 

had been elected President of the United States ; that Gov- 
ernor Wise and the Virginia leaders were ready totake the 
field—march on Washington, depose the Federal officers, 
take the ‘Treasury, archives, buildings, ‘grounds, &e.—de 
clare the Confederation de facto overthrown. He said the 
thing would have been easy; there were thirty thousand 
men ready; twenty thousand cavalry; sets of accouter 
ments ; that the public mind was sufficiently excited to over- 
come all domestic resistance, and that they could whip the 
North in the fight.’’ 

This is the Mr. Banks, who once edited a 
paper in Virginia, who avowed that he hated free 
schools, and everything that was free—a gentle- 
~ un Who was support od by the Democracy for 

Clerk of the other House, and who was con- 
nected with the public printing for the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr.PUGH. Does the Senator know that Mr. 
Banks has denied uttering that sentiment? 

Mr. WILSON. Idonot. [have seen no such 
denial. 

Mr. PUGH. He has repeatedly done so in 
public. 

Mr. WILSON. I will not state the sentiment 
as his, if it has been denied. I had no doubt of 
the truth of the statements of Mr. Corry, because 
they chime in with the other evidence; but I will 
not quote it. 

Mr. PUGH. The reason I made the inquiry 
is, that Mr. Banks is now one of my constituents, 
and he has denied uttering that sentiment. I felt 
bound, therefore, to make the correction. 

Mr. WILSON. I accept the denial. 

Evidence of the disloyal, revolutionary, and 
treasonable course of Henry A. Wise is also fur- 
nished by Charles J. Faulkner, late Representative 
of the Harper’ s Ferry district, chairman of the 
congressional Democratic committee in 1856, and 
now Minister to F rance Ata Democratic meet- 
ng recently held in Virginia, over which Mr. 

Faulkne Y preside od, he said: 

‘* When that noble and gallant son of Virginia, Henry A. 
W ise, declared, as was said he did in October, 1856, that, 
if Frémont should be elected, HE WOULD selze THE Na- 
TIONAL ARSENAL aT HarRrer’s Ferry, how few would at 
that time have justified so bold and decided a measure? It 
is the fortune of some great and gifted minds to see far in ad- 
vance of their cotemporaries. Should Wituiam H, Sewarp 
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be elected in 1860, 





Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me 


to ask which Senator from Georgia he refers to? 


Mr. WILSON. The Senator who is now on 


the floor. 


Mr. IVERSON. Then that is a mistake. | 
never used any such language 

Mr. WILSON. I quoted it from a Georgia 
paper, which publish d it at the time. 

Mr. IVERSON. I deny it positively. My 
speech is on record ind in ao. The gentleman 
shall have a copy of it, if he wants one. 

Mr. WILSON. Itwasa speech made in Geor 
gia during the summer. 

Mr. IVERSON. I made no such declaration 
as that. WhatI did say was simply this: that 
the condition of African slavery at the South ele 
vated the poor white man; but I did not speak 
of the poor people of the North as slaves, by any 
means, , 

Mr. WILSON. Then the Si nator Ie misquol ed 
by his own papers, and I withdraw it as far as 
that is concerned. [ will go on with the rest of 
the quotation from the same speech, and the Sen 
ator ean de ny that or not. The Ser itor, at the 
same meeting where he ts reported to have used 


the words which he now disclaims, and which I 
am glad he disclaims, is reported to have said: 

* Slavery must be maintained—in the Union, if possible 
out of it, if necessary: pe reeably if we may, forcibly Uf 
must : 


Mr. IVERSON. I said that. 

Mr. WILSON. And the Senator drew this 
flattering view of a southern confederation: 

‘In a confederated government of their own, the south 
ern States would enjoy sources of wealth, prosperity, and 
power, unsurpassed by any nation on earth. No neutrality 
laws would restrain our adventurous sons. Our expanding 
policy would stretch far beyond present limits. Central 
America would join her destiny to ours, and so would 
Cuba, now withheld from us by the voice and votes of 
abolition enemies.”’ 





Coming into this Chamber, the honorable Sen 
ator early sought oceasion to say 

‘Sir, | will tell you what I would do, if] bad the con 
trol of the southern members of this Llouse and the ether, 
when you elect Joun Suerman. If I had control of the 
public sentiment, the very moment that you elect Jonny 
SHerMan, thus giving to the South the example of insult 
as well as injury, | would walk, every one of us, out of the 
Halls of this Capitol, and consult our constituents; and I 
would never enter again until | was bade to do so by those 
who had the right to control me. Sir, | go further than 
that. [ would counsel my constituents instantly to dissolve 
all political ties with a party and a people who thus tram 
ple on our rights. That is what I would do.” 


In a carefully prepared and very claborate 
“ ech recently delivered, the Senator from Geor- 
ria said: 


‘Sir, there is butone path of safety tothe South ; but one 
mode of preserving her institution of domestic slivery ; and 
that is a contederacy of States having no incongruous and 


opposing element a confederacy of slave States alone, 
with homogeneous language, laws, interests, and institu 
tions. Under such a contederated republic, with a consti 


tution which should shut out the approach and entrance of 
all incongruous and conflicting elements, which should pro 
tect the institution from change, and keep the whole nation 
ever bound to its preservation by an unchangeable funda 
inental law, the fifteen slave States, with their power ot 
expansion, would present to the world the most free, pros 
perous, and happy nation on the face of the wide earth 

‘Sir, with these views, and with the firm conviction 
which | have entertained for many years, and which recent 
events have only served to contirm, that the ‘ irrepressibl 
conflict’ between the two sections must and will go on, and 
with accumulated speed, and mustend,in the Union, with 
the total extinction of African slavery in the southern 
States, | have announced my determination to approve and 
urge the southern States to dissolve the Union upon the 
election ot a Black Republican4éo the Presidency of the Uni 
ted States, by a sectional northern party, and upon a plat 
form of opposition and hostility to southern slavery.’ 

The Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown, 7 
in the speech to his constituents from which 
have already quoted, and in which he avows his 
desire to ac quire territory in Central America and 
Mexic , **to plant slavery in,’’ says: 

* Whether we can obtain Ue territory while the Union 
lasts, I do not know ; {| fear we cannot. But | would make 
an honest effort, and if we failed, I would go out of the 
Union, and try it there. I speak plainly—I would make a 
refusal to acquire territory because it was to be slave ter 
ritory, a cause for disunion, just as [ would make the r 
fusal to admit a new State, because it was to be a slave 
State, a cause for disunion.”’ 


1 


Surely no one can mistake the position of the 
Senator. If the people of the free States, 
be heve sli very to be what Henry Clay said it wus, 

‘a curse,’’ “*a wrong—a rrievous " rong,’’ that 

‘no contingency could make right,’’ should re 
en to acquire te rritory ** because it wa o be 
slave territory,’? he would make that refusal 
“‘ cause for disunion.’’? The Scnator has laid upon 
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our desks an address, de ve ered in the cupiel of 
the State he so ably and faithfully represents; and 
in this address I find this declaration: 

“ Tie election of Mr. Sewarp, or any other man of his 
party, is not, per se, justifiable grounds for dissolving the 
Union. But the act of putting the Government in the hands 
of men who mean to use it for our subjugation, ought to 
be resisted, even to the disruption of every tie that binds us 
to the Union.” 

On the 6th of July, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, {Mr. Davis,] whose ability and large and 
varied information are acknowle dge d by the Sen- 
ate and the country, delivered an elaborate ad- 
dress to the peop le of his State. By common 
consent, the c ountry recognizes the Senator from 
Mississippi as one of the foremost leaders of his 
section and of his party, and his opinions com- 
mand attention and consideration. In 
dress, the honorable 


this ad- 
Senator says: 

‘For myself, | say, as I said ona former occasion, in 
the contingency of the election of a President on the plat 
form of Mr. Sewanp’s Rochester speech, let the Union be 


dissolved. Let the ‘great, but not the greatest, of evils’ 
come.” 
On the 11th of November, 1858, after his return 


from a visit of several months to New England, 
the Senator addressed the people of his State at 
Jackson. In this address the Senator is reported 
to have said, ‘‘if the Republicans should elect a 
President, the question would be presented what 
should the aie do lor his part, he had but 
one answer lo give. When that happened, when 
the Government was in hostile hands, when the 
Presidency and the Houses of legislation were con- 
trolled by the enemies of the South, he was for 
asserting the independence of Mississippi ; he was for 
immediate withdrawal from the Union.’? And in 
view of the aspect of public affairs, the honora- 
ble Senator ‘* advised the people of the South to 
turn their old muskets into Minnie rifles, prepare 
powder, shot, shell, ammunition of all kinds, and 
fortifications, so as to be ready against any emer- 
gency. : " 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Cray] early 
addressed the Senate upon the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason;] 
and in this speech, prepared with the elaborate 

care that Senator is accustomed to bestow upon the 
subjects he discusses here, the Senator assumes, 
in effect, the position that it is impossible for the 
people of the South to live under a Government 
administered by the Republican party. He asks: 

*Do you suppose that we intend to bow our necks to the 
yoke ; that we intend to submit to the domination of our 
enemies; that we intend to sit here in your presence as 
hostages for the good behavior of our conquered people- 
a people who will be under youradministration, not as sov 
ereigns to rule, but as subjects to be governed ?”’ 

In response, the Senator says: 

**T make no predictions, no promise for my State; but, 
in conclusion, will only say, that if she is faithful to the 
pledges she has made and principles she has professed; if 
she is true to her own interest and her own honor; if she 
is not recreant to all that State pride, integrity, and duty 
demand, she will never submit to your authority. [ will 
add, that unless she, and all the southern States of this 
Union, with, perhaps, but two, or at most, three exceptions, 
are not faithless to the pledges they have given, they will 
never submit to the government of a President professing your 
political faith and elected by your secliona!l majority.”’ 

When the Senator from Alabama took his seat, 
the Senator from California [Mr. Gwiy] rose, and 
declared that he considered * it as the inevitable 
result, that the South should prepare for resist- 
ance in the event of the ¢ ined ot a Republican 
President.’’ The Senator went on to argue that 
the South must, could, and would, dissolve .the 
Union, if the Republican party succeed in the 
coming clection. That Senator went on to show 
how the South could carry out the scheme of dis- 
union; how she could seize the public property 
within her limits; that, by doing so, before the 
Government passed into the control of such an 
Administration, it could put it out of the power of 
the Administration to administer the Government 
in that portion of the country. And he declared 
that ‘itis impossible for a Ri 
administer this Government a the slaveholding 
States of the Confederacy;’’ and that * the elec- 
tion of a Republican President is the inevitable 
destruction of this Confederacy.’ 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Cuire- 
MAN] assures us that in the South ‘‘ there are hun- 
dreds of disunionists now where there was one 
ten years ago;’ 
‘“would willingly to-day see the Union dissolved”’ 
are in the majority, and in other States a large 


‘publican President to | 


*thatin some of the Statesmen who | 


| that they avoid all danger themselves.”’ 


| class of men are ‘‘ ready to unite with tea: upon | 


the happening of a cause.’? And he says: 
‘In my judgment, the election of the presidential candi- 
ane of the Black Republican party will furnish that cause.’’ 
To the suggestion that they ** ought to wait for 
some overt act,’’ the Senator says: 
‘* No other ‘ overt act’ can so imperatively demand resist- 
ance On our part as the simple election of their candidate. 


Their organization is one of avowed hostility, and they 
come against Us as eneimies.”’ 





Referring to the distinguished Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarn,] he declares that— 

‘The objections are not personal merely to this Senator, 
but apply equally to any member of the party elected by it. 
It has,in fact, been suggested that, as a matter of prudence, 
for the first election they should choose a southern Free 
Soiler. Woutd the colonics have submitted more willingly 
to Benedict mn than to Lord Cornwallis ?”’ 

But the Senator seems to be 
cession of the States, 
members of Congress. He says: 

‘| may say, however, that I do not think there will be 
any secession of the southern members of Congress trom 
this Capitol. It has always struck me that this is a point 
not to be voluntarily surrendered to the public enemy.” 

The Senator from North Carolina evidently in- 
dulges in the pleasing illusion that ‘* the public 
enemy, ’’as he 1s pleased to characterize his fellow- 
countrymen, will abandon the Capitol, if ‘ the 
southern members of Congress’’ 
Camtol. ‘* If hives should be lost here,” 
the Senator, ‘*it would seem poetically just that 
this should ocecur!’’ If, after this declaration of 
seeming valor, the Republicans, in the event of 
their success in November, do not flee from the 
Capitol with as much haste as did the ** chivalry”’ 
of this region in the late war with England, I am 
quite sure the Senator from North Carolina, who 
is * struck’’ with the original idea ** that this isa 
point not to be voluntarily surrendered to the 
public enemy,’’ will be disappointe ‘din his ex- 
pectations. But the Senator goes on to express 
his emotions of contempt for men of the non- 
resistant school. ‘* I cannot find,’’ says the Sen- 
ator, ‘* words enough to express my abhorrence 
and detestation of such creatures as Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, who stimulate others to deeds 
of blood, and, at the same time, are so cowardly 


This 


in favor of the se- 
but not of the secession of 


| expression of ‘abhorrence and detestation”’ for 


| hazard. 


| such non-combatants, such ‘cowardly creatures,”’ 


I suppose, intended to admonish us on this 
side of the Chamber that the Senator is terribly 
in earnest when he makes proclamation of his 
wishes in these words: 


remain in the | 
exclaims | 


* 4s from this Capitol so much has gone forth to inflame | 


the public 
bloody struggle, I trust in G: od that the first fruits of the col- 
lision may be reaped here.’ 

This language, Mr. President, admits of but one 
interpretation. Gentlemen from the South, who 
are in favor of a dissolution of the Union, do not 
intend, in so doing, to secede from this Capitol, 
nor surrender it to ‘these who may remain within 
the Union. Having declared that, if lives are to 
be sacrificed, it will be poctically just that they 
should be sacrificed here on this floor; and that, 
as so much has gone forth from this Capitol to 
inflame the public mind, it is but proper that the 
first fruits of the struggle should be reaped here, 
the Senator gives us, therefore, distinctly to un- 
derstand that there may be a physical collision— 

a bloody struggle;’’ that the scene of this con- 
flict is to be in the legislative halls of this Capitol. 
To simply say, in reply to this threat, that rorth- 
ern Senators cannot thus be intimidate: i,i 3 too 
tame and common-place to meet the exigoncy. 


mind, if our countrymen are ta be involved in a | 


Therefore, I take itupon myself to inform the Sen- | 
ator from North Carolina that the pe ople of the 


free States have sent their representatives here not 
to fight, but to legislate; not to mingle in personal 
combats, but to deliberate for the good of the 
whole country; not to shed the blood of their 


fellow-members, but to maintain the supremacy | 


of the Constitution and uphold the Union—and 
this they will endeavor to do here, in the legisla- 


tive halls of the Capitol, at all events and atevery | 
In the performance of their duties they 


will not invade the rights of others, nor pe rmit | 


any infringement of their own. 
no ‘collision, they will commence no ‘attack; but 
they will discharge all their obligations to their 
constituents, and maintain the Government and 
institutions of their country in the face of all con- 
ceivable consequences. Whoever thinks otherwise 
has not sudied either the history of the people of 


They will invite 
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| the free States, or the character ofthe men duitiae 


| in that section of the Union, or the philosophy of 


the exigency which the Senator from North Caro- 
lina seems to invoke. The freemen of the North 
have not been accustomed to vaunt their c ourage in 


| words; they have preferred to illustrate it by des eds. 


They are not fighting men by profession, nor ac- 


| customed to street broils, norcontests on the ** field 


| of honor,’’ 


falsely so called, nor are they habitual 
wearers of deadly weapons. Therefore it is that 


| when driven into bloody ¢ ollisions, and espec lally 
|; on sudden emergencies, it 1s as true in fact as It 


is sound in philosophy , that they are more des- 
perate and determined, and more reckless of con- 


| sequences to themselves and to their antagonists, 


| template such collisions. 


than are those who are more accustomed to con- 
The tightest band when 


/ once broken recoils with the wildest power. So 


| much for the people of the free States. 


As to their 
representatives in this Capitol I will say, that if, 


| while in the discharge of their duties he ‘re they 


| are assaulted with deadly intent, 


I give the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina due notice, here, to- day, 
that those assaults will be repelled and ret liated 
by sons who will not dishonor fathers that fought 


}at Bunker Hill and conquered at Saratoga, that 


trampled the soil of Chippewa and Lundy’ s 
Lane to a bloody mire, and vindicated sailors’ 
rights and national honor on the high seas in the 
second war of independence. Reluctant to enter 
into such a contest, yet once in, they will be quite 
as reluctant to leave it. Though they may not be 
the first to go into the struggle, they will be the 
last to abandon itin dishonor. Though they will 
not provoke nor commence the confljct, they will 


| do their best to conquer when the strife begins. 


So much their constituents will demand of them 
when the ‘bloody struggle’’ the Senator con- 
templates is forced upon them; and they will not 
be disappointed when the exigency comes. I say 
no more; I await the issue, and bide my time. 
Mr. President, during the protracted and excited 
contest in the other end of the Capitol, the leaders 
of the Democracy have avowed the rankest dis- 
union sentiments; and these avowals of disloy 
alty to the Union have been often rapturously 
applauded on the Democratic side of the Cham- 
ber, and in the galleries, crowded, as they have 
often been, by Government officials, or Govern- 
ment contractors or dependents. Sir, if the Union- 
loving, liberty-loving, patriotic men of the coun- 
try, could have heard these menaces of disunion; 


| could have witnessed the applauding throngs in 


the galleries, and the applauding Democracy on 
the floor; and could have witnessed the Demo- 
cratic smiles, the Democratic nods, and the Dem- 
ocratic congratulations, they would visit upon the 


| actors in this faree, and upon their compeers here 


and at home, the stern rebuke and withering scorn 
of an indignant people. 

Early in the session, Mr. Nerson, of Tennes- 
see, a distinguished member of the southern Op- 


| position, rebuked the disunion sentiments which 
| had been so profusely scattered through the de- 
| bates by the secessionists;and he avowed his devo- 
| tion to the Union in tones of thrilling eloquence. 


His patriotic and national sentiments received the 
enthusiastic appl vuse of the southern O; pposition 
and the Re ‘publics ws. 
the eloquent Tennesscean, reminding us of the 


days, before the advent into these Halls of the 
| secession disciples of Calhoun, when the followers 
| of Clay, ay, and of Jac kson, too, had made the 


Chambers echo with sentiments of devotion to the 
Union, seemed to grate harshly upon Democratic 
ears. Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, who, in 1856, as 
one of the editors of the Richmond Enquirer, 
echoed the disunion sentiments of Governor Wise, 
rost and propounded to Mr. Netson this ques- 
tion: 


“Would you be willing Witttam H. Sewarp should 
take possession of the Army, the Navy, and all the powers 
of the Government—I mean all the constitutional powers 
of the President of the United States? Would he allow 
WitiiaM H. Sewarp to take possession of those powers, 
or would he resist it even to the extent of going out of the 
Union?” 


Sir, this question clearly implied that Mr. Prror 
would resist, even to the extent of going out of the 


| Union, the inauguration of Wittiam H. Sewarp. 


| Union and to stay in the Union. 


But that was early in the session. Governor 
Wise, who, if Faulkner is to be relied upon, 
‘* sees far in advance of his cotemporaries,”’ had 
not then avowed his resolution to fight in the 
The Enquirer, 


The patriotic se ntanente of 
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the family organ, which is engaged.in warning the 
vcople of the South not to “ precipitate disunion, 
But to prepare for it,’’ has made the wonderful 
discovery that ‘the election of a Black Repub- 
lican advocate of the ‘ irrepressible conflict,’ will 
be the withdrawal of the States supporling such 


THE 


election from the Union.’? As Governor Wise has | 


resolved to fight in the Union, and as his family 
organ has declared that the election of a Repub- 
lican is a withdrawal of the States supporting his 
election from the Union, Mr. Pryor will not now 
resist the inauguration of Witt1am H. Sewarp, 
‘*to the extent of going out of the Union;’’ but 
cling to this new ‘ Virginia abstraction,’’ and 
assume that the States voting for Mr. Sewarp 
are out of the Union. 

Mr. Curry, of Alabama, in a speech which is 
by far the most comprehensive and philosoph- 


ical presentation of the issues yet made on the | 


slavery side, in the House, said: 

‘“‘ However distasteful it may be to my friend from New 
York, (Mr. CLark,] however much it may revolt the 
public sentiment or conscience of this country, I am not 
ashamed or afraid publicly to avow that the election of 
Wicuram H. Sewarp or Salmon P. Chase, or any such 
representative of the Republican party, upon a sectional 
platform, ought to be resisted to the disruption of every tie 
that binds this Confederacy together. [Applause on the 
Democratic side of the House.]”’ 

Mr. Puen, of the same State, in a speech of 
much rhetorical beauty and eloquence, said: 

* If, with the character of the Government well defined, 
and the rights and privileges of the parties to the compact 
elearly asserted by the Democratic party, the Black Re 
publicans get possession of the Government, then the ques 
tion is fully presented, whether the southern States will 
remain in the Union, as subject and degraded colonies, or 
will they withdraw, and establish a southern confederacy 
of coequal homogeneous sovereigns ? 

“In my judgment, the latter is the only course compati- 
ble with the honor, equality, and safety of the South; and 
the sooner it is Known and acted upon the better for all 
parties to the compact. 

“The truest conservatism and wisest statesmanship 
demand a speedy termination of all association with such 
confederates, and the tormation ofanotier union of States, 
homogeneous in population, institutions, interests,and pur 
suits.”? 

Mr. Moone, of the same State, said : 

**[ do not concur with the declaration made yesterday 
by the gentlemen from ‘Tennessee, that the election of a 
Black Republican to the Presidency was not cause for a 
dissolution of the Union. Whenever a President is elected 
by a fanatical majority at the North, those whom I repre- 
sent, as I believe, and the gallant State which IT in part 
represent, are ready, let the consequences be what they 
may, to fall back on their reserved rights and say: ‘ As to 
this Union, we have no longer any lot or part in it.’ ” 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, before the meet- 

b 

ing of Congress, addressed his constituency in an 
elaborate and very carefully prepared speech, in 
which he says that the election of a President by 
the Republican party ‘* would constitute of itself 
a good reason why the South should refuse to 
submit to their rule.’’ ‘* Our policy is, first, to 
prevent, if possible, the election of a Republican 
President; second, if this must occur, in spite of 
all our wise exertions to the contrary, to cause it 
to occur under such issues as will best enable us 
to set up a southern government.”’ ‘* The great 
point, then, isto ripen public opinion at the South 
for a dissolution of the Union tn the contingency 
referred to—the clection of a Republican Presi- 
dent.’’ He avows that ** it is the fixed policy of 
this State to secede as soon as the Republican 
party elect their President.”’ ‘If we desire to 
ripen public opinion among ourselves for south- 
ern independence, in the event of the election offa 
Republican President, we must exercise the policy 
of moderation in our movements preliminary to 
that result. We must use the most consummate 
prudence now, that we may be able to profit by 
the most desperate boldness then.”’ 

Mr. Bonnam, of the same State, said, on the 
floor of the House: 

‘** As to disunion, upon the election of a Black Republi- 
ean, I can speak for no one but myself and those I have 
here the honor to represent; and I say, without hesitation, 
that upon the election of Mr. Sewarp, or any other man 
who indorses and proclaims the doctrines held by him and 
his party—call him by what name you please—I am in favor 
of an immediate dissolution of the Union. And, sir, I think 
[speak the sentiments of my own constituents, and the 
State of South Carolina, when I say so.’ 

Mr. Crawrorp, of Georgia, as a quotation from 
his speech will show, spoke not only for himself, 
but for his associates from that State; and his dis- 
union sentiments received the applause of his 
Democratic friends: 


‘** Now, in regard to the election of a Black Republican | 


President I have this to say, and I speak the sentiment of |! 


| States. 
| preside over the destinies of the South, you may expect to 


every Democrat on this floor from the State of Georgia: we 
will never submit to the inauguration of a Black Republi 

can President. [Applause trom the Democratic benches, 
and hisses from the Republicans.] T repeat it, sir—and I 
have authority to say so—that no Democratic Representa 

tive from Georgia on this floor will ever submit to the inau 

guration of a Black Republican President. [Renewed ap 
plause and hisses.]*’ * : * ©The most confiding 
of them al! are, sir, for ‘ equality in the Union or independ 

enc: out of it;’ having lost all hope of the former, | am for 
* INDEPENDENCE NOW AND INDEPENDENCE FOREVER!’”’ 


Mr. Garrett, also of Georgia, has support d 


the position assumed by Mr. Crawrorp. He 
declares: 


** Just so sure as the Republican party succeeds in elect 
ing a sectional man upon their sectional, anti-slavery plat 
form, breathing destruction and death to the rights ot my 
people, just so sure, in my judgment, the time will have 
come when the South musi and will take an unmistakable 
and decided action ; and that then * he who dallies is a das 
tard, and he who doubts is dammed.’ [I need not tell what 
I, as a southern man, will do—I think I may safely speak 
for the masses of the people of Georgia—that when that 
event happens, they, in my judgment, will consider it an 
overt act, a declaration of war, and meet immediately in 
convention, to take into consideration the mode and meas 
ure of redress. That is iny position; and if that be treason 
to the Government, tnake the most of it.’’ 


Governor McRae, of Mississippi, declared that 
he was not willing to submit to the election ofa 
Republican President upona Republican platform: 


** T said to my constituents, and to the people at the cap 
ital of iny State,on my way here, that if such an event did 
occur, While it would be their duty to determine the course 
which the State would pursue, it would be my privilege to 
counsel with them as to what [ believed to be the proper 
course ; and I said to them, what I say now and will always 
say in such an event, that my counsel would be to take in 
dependence out of the Union in preference to the loss of 
constitutional rights, and consequent degradation and dis 
honor, init. ‘Thatis my position, and it is the position which 
1 know the Democratic party of the State of Mississippi 
will maintain.”’ 


Mr. De Jarnerre, of Virginia, will resist the 
inauguration of the candidate of the Republican 
party, if thatcandidateis Mr.Sewarp, for he says: 

“Thus Wituram H. Sewarp stands before the country 
a perjured traitor; and yet that man, with hands stained 
with the blood of our citizens, we are asked to elect Pres 
ident of the United States. You may elect him President 
of the North, but of the South never. Whatever the event 
may be, others may differ; but Virginia, in view of her 
ancient renown, in view of her illustrious dead, and in view 


of her sic semper tyrannis will resist his authority. I have 
done.’’ 


Mr. Leake, unlike his colleague, Mr. Pryor, 
will not follow the lead of the late Governor Wise, 
and fight inside the Union. Mr. Leake evidently 
does not see so far in advance as does that noble 
son of Virginia. He says: 

**T repudiate the sentiment which the gentleman ascribes 
to the late Governor of Virginia. I choose rather to refer to 
the Representatives of that State to hear her sentiments 
than to any other source. It neverentered my head, and I 
undertak * to: ay that it never entered the brain of any Rep 
resentative of Virginia on this floor, to fight inside of this 
Union. The idea is ridiculous in the extreme. Itis the 
reductio ad absurduim.”* 


And Mr. Leake emphatically declares that 
** Virginia has the right, 
from this Contederacy. 
benches.) 

We will not fight in th 


think proper to do so.” 


when she pleases, to withdraw 
{Applause from the Democratic 
, * That is her doctrine. 
Union, but quit it the instant we 





Mr. Stncveton, of Mississippi, openly avows, 
on the floor of the House, that ** their determina- 
tion is fixed and unalterable; that they will have 


an expansion of slave territory in the 
you will allow it, or outside of the Union if they 


must;’’and that sentiment was received with Dem- 


ocratic applause. He goes on to say: 


* The question now is, if we sever the connection which 
binds us and the North together, how are we to preserve 
the institution of slavery? There is but one mode by 
which, in my humble judgment, it can be perpetuated for 
any considerable number of years.”’ , A * "That 
mode is by expansion, and that expansion must be in the 
direction of Mexico.”’ 7 : ‘There is in 
Mexico a large extent of territory that is suited to the culti 
vation of cotton, sugar, and rice. In my opinion we must, 
and we are compelled to, expand in that direction, and thus 
perpetuate it—a hundred or a thousand years it may be.”’ 

* * * * * * 7. * * - 

“It may be asked, when will the time come when we 
shall separate frou. ihe North? I say candidly, if the views 
expressed by the gentleman from lowa, are, az he says, 
common to the Republican party, and if they are determ 
ined to enforce those views, | declare myself ready to-day. 
I would not ask to delay the time a single hour.”’ 

* * 4 * * * * . . * 

“You ask me when will the time come; when will the 
South be united? [t willbe when you electa Black Repub- 
lican—Hate, Sewarp, or Chase—President of the United 
Whenever you undertake to place such a man to 


see us undivided and indivisible friends, and to see all par- 


| ties of the South arrayed to resist his inauguration.’’ 


* * * * * . * * . * 


** We can never quietly stand by and permit the control 


Union if 
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of the Army and Navy to go into the hands of a Black Re 


publican President.’’ 


Union sentiments, whenever or by whomsoever 
uttered, grate harshly on Democratic ears, tuned 
to the accents of disunion. When Mr. Sroxes, 
of Tennessee, the other day rebuked the disloyal 
sentiments which so glibly fall from Democratic 
lips; when he, in eloquent, manly, and patriotic 
language declared his Scnaled to the Union; when 
he quoted and indorsed as his own the words of 
Henry Clay, * that he would consent to the dis 
solution of the Union—never! never! never!’’ the 
Democracy foamed and guashed its teeth in impo- 
tent wrath. 

Governor Letcher, of Virginia, in his recent 
message to the Legislature of his State, avows the 
rankest disunion and revolutionary sentiments. 
In this document he declares that if a Re publican 
President ts elected in LS60— 


“Tris useless to attempt to conceal the fact that, in the 
present temper of the southern people, it cannot be and will 
not be submitted to. ‘The * irrepressible-contiict’ doctrine 
announced and advocated by the ablest and most distin 
gtiished leader of the Republican party, is an open declara 
tion of war against the institution of African slavery where 
ever it exists; and | would be disloval to Virginia and the 
South if { did not declare that the election of such a man, 
entertaining such sentiments, and advocating such doe 
trines, ought to ke resisted by the slaveholding Slat rhe 
idea of permitting such a man to have the control and 
direction of the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
the appointment of high judicial and executive officers, 
postmasters included, cannot be entertained bythe South for 
a moment.” 


I might quote, Mr. President, the avowals of 
disunion sentiments by other Democratic leaders, 
and other 1x moecratic pre sses; for these avowals 
of disloyalty to the unity of the Republic are seat- 
tered, in rank luxuriance, broadcast over the land. 
But I must pause. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me a 
moment? He seems to charge the sentiments, 
which he calls disunion sentiments, on the Dem 


ocratic party mainly. So far as the State of Ala 


bama is involved in that charge, 1 may speak 


| advisedly, when I say that sentiments such as | 


uttered, and which he has quoted, have been in- 
dorsed unanimously by the Legislature of the 
State which I have the honor to r present. And 
if the Senator will pardon me further, | will say, 
too, that those who call themselves Americans or 
Oppositionists there, I think, have gone even fur 
therthan the Democratic party. Hence, I — 
think itis just to the American party in the South 
to attribute these sentiments exclusively to the 
Democratic party. | think the other side are en- 
titled to a share of the credit of them. 

Mr. WILSON. It may be so in the g&ntle- 
man’s own State; I know that on the Gulf they 
are running wild with disunion; but how is it 
with the Representatives of the southern Oppo- 
sition on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives? Their sentiments have been pronounced, 
nearly all of them, distinctly in favor of the Union. 

I have, however, gathered up enough of these 
noisy menaces of disunion, which are falling 
thick and fast around us, toshow to the Senate 
and the country that the accepted leaders of the 
Democratic party are secessionists and disunion- 
ists, with the accents of disunion perpetually on 
their lips, and its spirit burning in their hearts. 
I have also gathered up, from the mass of facts 
which lie at my feet, enough to show that the 
Democratic party is tainted with the odor of dis- 
union, that the stain of disloyalty is now indeli- 
bly stamped upon its brow. I have shown, too, 
that these menaces of disunion, which Demo- 


| cratic leaders are hurling around us in this Cap- 


itol, go unrebuked by the northern Democracy, 
whose glory it is to follow these apostles of seces- 
sion and disunion. ‘The country will not fail to 
see, and to mark, too, the discreditable fact, that 
while Democratic leaders in these Chambers are 
muttering angry menaces of disunion, and while 
such madness goes unrebuked, even by the faint- 
est whispers of the Democratic representatives of 
the loyal North and West, the Democratic presses 
in the North and West are busy—not in raining 
upon the heads of Democratic disunionists the 
withering rebukes of patriotism—but in the work 
of misrepresenting and maligning those who cling 
to the Union with unswerving fidelity, alike in 
victory and in defeat. The country, too, will not 
fail to see that the Democratic orators dare not, 
even at a safe distance, utter the softest censure 


against the disloyalty of leaders they follow as 
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manhood, and by acts of humiliation appease the 
awakened wrath of the Democratic chieftains now 
menacing the integrity of the Union. 

Mr. President, the American Democracy, led 
by slave perpetuatists and propagandists, seces- 
slonists and disunionists, now in the light of this 
age, stands before the nation the enemy of human 
progress and in favor of the conservation and 
propagation of old abuses No } ymger does the 
Democracy utter the accents of popular rights 
No longer does the 
man at home oral 
of lost rights or the enlargement of existing priv- 
Does the Legislature of Kansas pass an act 
for the abolitionof slavery there? Democracy re- 
by Executive action. Does 
the Legislature of Nebraska, left * perf ctly free to 


Democracy sympathize with 


vad strue rling for the recovery 
ileges. 


sists it, and arrests i 


in thi Irown 
® bill to wipe from that vast Terri- 
tory the pollution of slavery? Democracy resists 
it, defeats tt by the Executive veto, and applauds 
that veto. Does the Legislature of New Mexico 
enact a bloody slave code? Democracy prompts 
it, praises it, applauds it. Does asovereign Com- 
monwealth lighten by humane legislation the bur- 
dens of a proscribed race, so that it may rise into 
the sunlight of a broader and higher manhood ; 
Demoecr cy 18 outraged, shock d, and it avenves 
itself by gibberine taunts, jibes, and jeers. Does 
a slave State enact or propos to enact statutes to 
still more oppre already bending under 
the iron heel of oppression, or to check the action 
of it 


form their own domestic institutions 
way,’ pass 


those 


own citizens who may be prompt d by sen- 


timents of benevolence or 


a sense of justice to 
lessen the of bondage or give freedom 
to their own bondmen? Democracy approves and 
applauds it. Does Walker at the head of a law- 
fess band of fillibusters decree slavery in Central 
America? Democracy hails and applauds that de- 
cree. Does any indication point to the possible 
abolition of slavery in Cuba? Democracy protests, 
cannot permit it, will pay $200,000,000 for that 
slaveholding isle, but will not accept the ‘* Gem 
of the Antilles,’’ if burdened with freedom. Does 
England strike the fetters from the limbs of eight 
hundred thousand West India bondmen? De- 
mocracy deplores it, disapproves it, and persists 
in misrepresenting the effects of that great act of 
justice and humanity. Does the Emperor of Rus- 
sia propose a plan for the emancipation‘of mil- 
lions, not of the African race, but of white men? 
Democracy shakes its head, shrugs its shoulders, 


bitterness 


utters no note of joy, sends no word of encour- 
agement or greeting to the enlightened monarch 
who would enlarge the rights and elevate the con- 
dition ofmen. Doesthe Republican party, imbued 
with the sentiments of the republican fathers, pro- 
vuse to arrest the expansion of slavery over the 
Perritories of the Republic and save those Terri- 
tories to free labor, check the reopening slave 
traffic, and put the national Government in har- 
mony with a progressive Christian civilization ? 
Democracy, smitten with the consciousness of its 
waning power, raises the startling cry of disunion. 
To its abandonment of the sentiments, opinions, 
and policy of the republican fathers; to its be- 
trayal of the rights and interests of free labor and 
the cause of human rights at home and abroad, 
is now added disloyalty to the integrity of the 
Union. Let the intelligent patriotism of the na- 
tion rebuke this mad exhibition of folly and fanat- 
icism which would shiver this Union into broken 


fragments, and let it proclaim, in the words of 


Andrew Jackson—‘* The Union must and shall 
be preserved.”’ 

Mr. NICHOLSON. 
subject —— 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee to allow me a word of reply, and then 
he may make whatever motion he desires. 
Senator from Massachusetts concludes by speak- 
ing of the Democratic party in the South as eine 
tainted with disunion; and he has given usa gen- 
eral lecture on our bad morals and misconduct. 
Now, there is one point to which I want to call 
the attention of that Senator. Ican state itina 
moment, and then we will compare our positions. 
It is very well known that for the last seventeen 
years, I believe, his State has been legislating to 
nullify the fugitive slave law. They have passed 
act after act; and, as | now understand their laws, 
if any officer of that State interferes in any way 


I move to postpone this 


| two hundred and fifty criminals. 
| you suppose there were in the fifteen slaveholding 


The | 
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the bondman follows his master; but they are ap- 
pealing to the selfish fears of men to disown their 


ti 
|| to éxecute it, he is liable to fine and imprisonment; 


| and, if a lawyer, he shall! be stricken from its ro'ls, 

| Now, Mr. President,no man can hold offiec in 
the State of Massachusetts, or any other State of 
this Union, without taking an oath to support the 

| Constitution of the United States. He is obliged 
to do that before he can hold the office; and that 
Constitution provides that fugitives shall be de- 
livered up; and the Jaws passed to carry it out 
have been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States unanimously, and by the State 

| courts of Massachusetts, and all the States except 
Wisconsin, to be constitutional. ‘The point | make 

| on that Senator is this: Before a man can get into 
office in Massachusetts he has to swear to support 
the Constitution of the United States; but if, in 
carrying out that oath, he should in any way aid 
in the return of a fugitive, as one of its provisions 
requires him to do, he is punished by the law of 
that State by fine and imprisonment. In other 
words, the laws of that State require that all its 
officers shall violate their oaths, and commit per- 
jury against the United States, upon pain of igno- 
minious punishment. 

Now, sir, just look at all the history of the 
world; look at every nation that has ever existed, 
the most despouie monarchy or the most dissolute 
republic, the most barbarous or even the most 
savage State, and where will you ever find sucha 
statute as that?) Why, sir, in all countries, per- 
jury has been regarded as one of the greatest 
crimes a human being could commit, and a crime 
that degrades a man upon earth and insures his 
punishment hereafter. Most States have laws to 
prohibit that crime, but the State of Massachu- 


| setts provides that no man shall be an officer in 


that State unless he is ready to commit perjury 

against the United States. She will have none to 

serve her but those who are willing to render them- 

selves infamous by the violation of both human 
. . hry 

and Divinelaws. These statutes seem to account 


| for what otherwise appears to be a most extraor- 
| dinary fact. The whole country has been shocked 
by the amount of crime that the last census shows | 


to have been committed in Massachusetts. Isay 


| this with no disposition to disparage any State; 
but when a State comes up and denounces our 


section as containing ‘* the sum of all villainies,”’ 
when it declares that its conscience is pained by 
the crimes and vices that are committed in the 
South, | just ask the attention of that Senator and 
the Senate to the fact. It is stated in a northern 
paper, copied from the census returns—and it cor- 


| responds with my recollection of them, and the 


| Senator can verify it if it is wrong—that Massa- 
chusetts had, in the year 1850, seven thousand 
How many do 
States? I find that the whole amount was two 
thousand eight hundred and ejieven. It turns out, 
therefore, that the single State of Massachusetts 
has nearly three times as much crime as the fif- 
teen slave States; and, according to her popula- 
tion, she has twenty-five times as much relatively. 
How do you account for it? I think that sucha 
result is to be expected when any State, instead 


to produce them; when it solemnly requires that 


| solemnly taken. j 
tice in that State, but he will be stricken ignomin- 
iously from the rolls if he assists in any way in 
executing that provision of the Constitution of the 
United States; and all her officers are required to 
perjure themselves, or be punished. When you 
find a State legislating in that way, [ think it may 
well account for crime flooding the whole land. 
We are said to be tainted with slavery and dis- 
union sentiments. I make no general or vague 
charges against that State. I put this directly on 
her legislative acts, and I will give the Senator an 
opportunity to answer it, if he desires. If he 
does not, I have another word to say. 

It may be well sometimes for gentlemen to eulo- 
gize their States, but it seems to be a universal 
usage of Massachusetts orators so to do. I have 
no recollection, from the time I came into public 
life, of any man from that State ever making an 
elaborate speech—I speak of course of that party 
and frequently of the other—but what he has 
thought proper to eulogize the doings of that 
State in the Revolution. I have no objection, 


| where a body of gentlemen get together, over a 


dinner or somewhere else, to boast of the doings 


of endeavoring to prevent high crimes, legislates | 


every lawyer, for example, shall violate his oath, | 
No lawyer is allowed to prac- | 





25. 


January 


of their ancestors. All that is well enough; but 
does it come with a good grace from a Senator 
who denounces our system? But before pursu- 
ing this topic let me advert to another. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I read this very morning, in a paper, an 
extract from a former speech of the Senator. 1 
do not know whether it quotes him right or not; 
but let us look at it in this connection. I read it 
in one of the morning papers, and I present it 
just as the paper has it: 

“Mr. Henry WIson, in a speech delivered at Boston, 
in the spring of 1855, said: ‘ Send it abroad on the wings 
of the wind that I am committed, fully committed, com 
mitted to the fullest extent, in favor of immediate and un- 
conditional abolition of slavery wherever it exists under 
the authority of the Constitution of the United States.’ ” 

Was that the Senator’s doctrine? The Senator 
sits mute. 

Mr. WILSON. When you get through, I will 
speak. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I do not want to quote 
the Senator incorrectly. If he did not use this 
language, of course it all goes for nothing. I will 
read another passage which is attributed to him, 
and [ will remark that I do not do this with any 
view of making personal or unpleasant points on 
that Senator. I desire to manifest the same re- 
spect for that Senator that I always should wish 
to entertain for a gentleman of the body of which 
Iamamember. [I allude to it inconnection with 
political events merely. I find that in a letter to 
Wendell Phillips, written July 20th, 1855, the 
same Wilson said: 

** Let us remember that more than three million bond 
men, groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall 
labor for their deliverance. I tell you here, to-night, that 
the agitation of this question of human slavery will con- 
tinue while the foot of a slave presses the soil of the Amer 
ican Republic.” 

I take that to be a fair exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the party. The Senator thinks it is an 
outrage for us, because we refuse to allow them to 


| take possession of the Government, and gives us 
| a lecture, and takes occasion to boast—if he does 


not mean it in boasting, I do not know what is 
the use to bring it in—of the manner in which his 
people fought in the Revolution, and ealogizes 
them. Mr. President, there ts no State in the 
Union whose services in the Revolution have been 
so much exaggerated and overrated as his. I am 
willing to do Massachusetts justice. She has a 
number of writersand historians who devote them- 
selves to the business of culogizing her. The prin- 
cipal points made for her, will apply as well or 
better to other States; but they say little about 
them. For example, we hear a great deal about 
the tea party. Well, a body of very worthy cit- 
izens went in the night time in disguise, and threw 
some tea into the sea. I give them credit for the 


_ act; but nine years before that, on the passage of 


the stamp act, in my own State, a body of men 
went, not in the night time, not in disguise, but 
they went in the day time to the British Governor 
and obliged him to give up the stamp master, and 
took him to the market-house and compelled him 


| to take an oath that he would never execute the 


stamp act, and excluded the stamp paper from the 
colony. We never thought that was a reason for 
elorification, though it was a much bolder act; a 
more decided act; an act against the Governor; 
notagainstan unarmed ship; not in the night time, 
by men in disguise. 

-Again, sir, they talk to us a great deal about the 
Revolution beginning there. It was four years 
before the battle of Concord or of Lexington that 
two thousand men in my State were under arms 
to resist the British authorities; and if they were 
defeated in battle at the Alamance, they only met 


|| the same fate that the people in Massachusetts did 
| in their battles of Concord and Lexington and 


3unker Hill. We never thought that that was a 
matter for glorification. I never knew anybody 


| from my State to allude to such things as these in 
|| debate; and I only refer to them in this connection 
| to show with how little reason these gentlemen are 
| constantly talking about their vast achievements. 


Again, sir: when the battle of Concord was 
fought, so far from being to achieve independence, 


| if I recollect aright, the men who engaged in it 
, actually got up affidavits to prove that the British 


fired the first shots, and began the contest. They 


| did not look to independence; but when the news 
/ went down into my State, immediately after it 

|| was known, they got together at Mecklenburg and 
| declared independ 


ence, and assigned as a princi- 
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